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borane Trafford inquired for Lord Torchester the next morning 
he found that his lordship had already breakfasted and gone 
out to ride, so the prime counsellor sat down to discuss his coffee and 
omelet alone. While he ate he reflected on the task he had under- 
taken, and the new lights breaking in upon it. It was more difficult 
than he anticipated, but from unlooked for causes. While the Earl 
kept his own counsel, what possible right had he, Geoffrey, to inter- 
fere or to offer advice? ‘Then, if there was any objectionable point 
about the lady to lay hold of, he might introduce the thin end of the 
wedge; but there was none; a sweeter, honester face he had seldom 
looked at; altogether a modest, well-bred young gentlewoman, he 
thought, smiling at the old-fashioned words which suggested them- 
selves to his imagination, as he conjured up Maggie’s figure and 
countenance with wonderful clearness. “The young cub’s taste is 
not so bad,” he mused, “ and circumstances apart, I dare say she is a 
great deal too good for him. However, the chance of her innate 
superiority saving the house of Trafford from a mésalliance is not to 
be trusted, and I see no way of interfering legitimately but to make 
love to her myself, and it is so long since I played any game of that 
kind that I fear my hand is out. Nevertheless, I'll try ;” and Trafford 
musingly pulled his long whiskers, and thought how he should 
manage to cut out the Earl, yet not to make too deep an impression on 
his inamorata. The whole set surrounding his cousin were highly ob- 
jectionable. ‘‘Sharpers every one of them, except that tall overdressed 


widow and her quiet protégée. I fancy these women have been the 
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salvation of poor Tor’s pocket at all events, and kept him out of worse 
mischief—so his future depends on this pale simple girl ; for if he con- 
trives to propose, and she accepts, why kinsmen, counsellors, mother and 
all, may throw their caps at it; there will be no holding him back.” 

Meantime the unconscious object of these meditations was under- 
going a severe morning’s exercise with her mistress over the month’s 
accounts. “Why, Maggie, I had no idea that these little receptions 
cost so much. I declare the last month is near double what the one 
before cost.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Berry, you would have claret and Frontignac latterly, 
and then so many more people come.” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” returned the widow complacently. “TI don’t 
think there are receptions better attended, or by more elegant people, 
than mine. I don’t care who the other is,” concluded Mrs. Berry, 
defiantly. 

“They are very nice indeed,” said Maggie, “ though they are rather 
costly. Shall you go on having these receptions ?” 

“Yes, of course! Why I might as well quit Paris as give them 
up! Id be just nowhere !—and now, Maggie, do tell truth—has the 
Earl proposed to you ?” 

“No, Mrs. Berry—certainly not—and I am sure he never will. 
Why, can’t you see how improbable it is that he would offend his 
mother and every one for the sake of a girl he knows so little—a girl 
in such a different position? It is quite ridiculous to think of it.” 

“Then, in my opinion, he is acting in a very dishonourable 
manner,” returned Mrs. Berry, in a severely virtuous tone. “ Why 
does he keep coming here, and winning your young affections, if he 
doesn’t mean it ?—it isn’t right.” 

“My young affections are a long way out of his reach,” said 
Maggie, with a pretty saucy pout. ‘ What woman could fall in love 
with an unfledged boy like Lord Torchester ? That is all nonsense !” 

“Well, Margaret Grey! I declare a more unsatisfactory, dis- 
appointing, and I must say ungrateful girl, never existed. There 
never was such another chance offered to a poor thing that was, in a 
manner of speaking, just a drudge with that horrid old skinflint, your 
aunt. Haven’t you a bit of pride even ?—to think of the triumph it 
would be to drive past your uncle’s old shop in your coroneted 
carriage, with your powdered footmen behind you.” 

“No, I have not,” replied Maggie, stoutly. “‘I would much rather 
marry some nice kind man no grander than myself, who would let me 
—_ ny dear good uncle to dinner or tea whenever I liked—slippers 
and all.” 

“Why Maggie, what a goose you are! Don’t you know that, 
lords or commons, all men are pretty much the same for hating their 
wives’ relations, and you'd have as little cham-:e of that sort of thing 
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with a pedlar as a peer. Come now, don’t be a fool! Give that nice 
sweet young man his way. Don’t cry out till you are hurt, nor 
refuse till you’re asked—and as sure as you give Lord Torchester the 
cold shoulder he’ll be off to some of the grand young ladies as will 
jump at him, and then no one will never believe but that he was just 
tired, and left you of his own accord,” concluded Mrs. Berry, crowding 
her negatives with reckless energy. “So do now, for my sake, 
Maggie, let things go on as they are! You'll like him better the 
more you see of him—and—and it would be such a pity to let him go 
away just as my parties are getting all the fashion! So you won't 
snub him, will you, Maggie ?” 

“No! I like him too well; but I don’t think he will trouble me 
with any proposals, and I cannot help fancying this Mr. Trafford 
will do his best to set his cousin against me, and you, and every one.” 

“Do you now ?—really !—that’s very funny! Iam sure I never 
saw a more elegant man—LEnglishman I should say—so polite, and 
pleasant, and good-looking—Yes!—No!— Well, not handsome, exactly.” 

“No, I should think not!” cried Maggie, decidedly. “Why, 
when he is not smiling he is quite plain; even his smile seems as 
much at as with you.” 

“Well, I’m sure,” cried Mrs. Berry, her drowning hopes catching 
at any straw, “I wouldn’t let a man like that come between 
me and such an elegant charming young nobleman as Lord Tor- 
chester. Eh, Maggie ?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Berry, never mind—do let us talk of something else,” 
cried Maggie, wearied out of patience, 

“Very well,” returned the widow, anxious to win her important 
protégée to acquiescence in her ambitious views; “and I have a nice 
surprise for you. You know the grand ball that is to be given at the 
Hotel de Ville on the 20th ?—and everybody is just dying for tickets ! 
Well, the Baroness has undertaken to get me two; I'll have to pay for 
them, but that is neither here nor there; and I’m going to take you, 
and give you a new dress.” 

Mrs. Berry stopped abruptly, to allow for a proper outbreak of 
Maggie’s feelings, and that inconsiderate but very natural young 
person did start up from her seat with heightened colour and dancing 
eyes, and clasped Mrs. Berry’s hand. 

“ Surprise !—Yes, it is indeed! How good—how very good of you 
to give me such a treat!—and a new dress! Why, Mrs. Berry, I 
feel as if I could do anything for you—even marry Lord Torchester 
to-morrow. No! really, you are wonderfully good to me!—but are 
you sure of the tickets ?” 

“Yes, quite sure. Now, Maggie, I do hopo you'll not keep con- 
tradicting and aggravating me any more, for no one ever could have 
your interest more at heart than I have. Now, ome, it’s early yet; 
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let us go round to Madame Bénoi’s, and see what we can get the dress 
for; there’s my white silk slip, not my second best one, the one before 
that, it is scarce soiled, and that will be a great help—go, get on your 
bonnet, and we'll see what we can do before people begin to get about.” 

This delightful surprise sufficed to banish Maggie’s cares and 
troubles very successfully. It is not in the nature of nineteen to think 
of doubts and difficulties with a new dress and a brilliant ball in 
immediate expectancy, and so she entered heart and soul into the 
discussion with the shrewd modiste, who took a true French artistic 
pleasure in devising something fresh and suitable for such a sweet 
simple-looking subject ; at last a white cloudy gauze, all flecked over 
with silver sparks, which somehow or other had lain a long time on 
hand from some change of fashion, was fixed on, the price fiercely 
battled over, and finally arranged, and then madame produced some 
exquisite bouquets of violets and moss, with trailing leaves of water- 
plants, so cunningly devised that Maggie could not refrain from a 
little cry of admiration. 

“ Law, madame, they'll cost a fortune,” said Mrs. Berry. 

“ Tenez,” replied that professor, holding them against Maggie’s soft 
brown hair and fresh young cheek. “(Qa sera une coiffure de fee. 
Mademoiselle, your sister will be charming thus, with a freshness and 
simplicity altogether delicious. Nothing can surpass it.” 

“ What, then, will the whole come to?” asked the widow, hesitating, 
while Maggie listened breathlessly for her decision—and, presto! the 
battle raged again. A france advanced on one side, a cinguante 
renounced on the other. A final sigh of decision, “ It will be a lot of 
money, but I suppose I must have them.” 

“Without doubt; these bouquets were made for the dress, and the 
whole for mademoiselle,” &c., &c. 

“There now, Maggie,” said Mrs. Berry as they walked back, 
choosing the shady sides of the streets. “I have laid out a small 
fortune for you this morning; mind you don’t forget all you owe to 
me when you are rolling in splendour.” 

“My dear Mrs. Berry, you shall always have my hearty gratitude,” 
cried Maggie; “and I fear that will be your only reward, but,” she 
continued, colouring with eagerness, “I do hope you will keep my 
next quarter’s allowance, all except a few shillings, I cannot quite do 
without, to help'you to pay for this beautiful dress. I should be so 
pleased. You will, will you not?” 

“Well, we'll see about it,” returned Mrs. Berry, not reluctant to 
have this subsidy to fall back upon, in case the object of her unwonted 
outlay was defeated. “And now I must see about my own dress; I 
have chosen such a lovely rose brocade at Delvigne’s, and those point 
d’Alengon flouncesI picked up such a bargain will look quite splendid. 
I must say I do want to look well. Now, I'll go in and have 
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morsel of lunch, and then I must go to Delvigne’s and have my dréss 
tried on.” 

On arriving at home Rosalie informed them that “ ce jewne milord” 
was reading in the salon. 

“Indeed!” cried the widow; “how kind and friendly of him!” 
And she bustled in without allowing time for poor Maggie to put in 
a word. She felt compelled to follow, though feeling sorely em- 
barrassed, 

“How d’ye do, Lord Torchester; I’m sure I am very glad you 
came in and waited for us; for what with drives and shopping, and 
those tiresome galleries, one scarce has time to speak to their friends. 
Now do sit down, and what will you take ?” 

“Oh, nothing, thank you, Mrs. Berry. I haven’t long done break- 
fast. How do you do, Miss Grey ? How early you are! I thought 
I would find you at breakfast ?” 

“We were trying to get through a little shopping in good time, 
and indeed I have not half done yet, so I’m sure your lordship will 
excuse me, as I must go out again; but you may as well stay and 
have a chat with Maggie, in the cool here—these rooms are nice and 
cool, ain’t they ?” 

“ Deliciously cool,” said his lordship, a little flurried with the 
widow’s delightful suggestion, “the nicest rooms I know.” Maggie 
started, blushed, looked imploringly at Mrs. Berry, but made no 
resistance ; how could she in the face of her protectress’s munificent 
conduct of scarce half an hour ago ? 

“T suppose you are not going far?” she said, timidly. 

“No,” replied Mrs, Berry, “only to Delvigne’s to have my dress 
tried on ;” and with a pleasant smile and encouraging nod the widow 
went her way, calling for “ Rosalie” as she went, but no Rosalie was 
forthcoming, so Mrs. Berry let herself out. 

A somewhat embarrassing silence followed Mrs. Berry's departure 
from the salon, which Maggie at last broke. “It is getting quite 
like summer,” she said, removing her bonnet, and smoothing back her 
hair. “I wonder you do not hurry away to your country home in 
England, or some such shady leafy place ?” 

“T have no such idea. It would take a great deal to draw me away 
from Paris now,” significantly. “You are not tired of it, are you ?” 

“Oh, no! and there would be no use if I were; but isn’t Mrs. 
Berry good ?” (the great news could no longer be kept to herself) — 
“she is going to take me to the ball at the Hotel de Ville; won’t that 
be delightful ?” 

“ Well, I suppose she would hardly think of going without you ?” 

“Oh yes, of course, she often goes to all sorts of places without 
me; but this is so delightful, and I never was at a ball in my life—I 
suppose you have often?” 
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“Not so often. I was at two or three last winter in the country ; 
but I did not care much for them—you see I can’t dance.” 

“Oh!” said Maggie. “ Why don’t you try? Iam sure youcould; 
I cannot believe you could not. It seems as natural to dance as to 
breathe to me.” 

“T daresay it does,” replied her companion, admiringly ; “ but then 
you and I are very different. I say, how jolly it is to be here quietly 
with you. I began to think I should never see you again—by your- 
self, I mean,” and Lord Torchester coloured rather violently at his own 
audacity. 

“ Yes, it is always nice to be quiet,” said Maggie vaguely, and, opening 
her work-basket in the exigency of the moment, drew out an elaborate 
piece of lace work suited for a drawing-room occupation. Prolonged 
pause, even more embarrassing than the first. Lord Torchester re- 
volves many modes of addressing his beloved, even thinks of going 
down on his knees right off, but on reflection rejects all. 

“T suppose you are going to this ball?” asked Maggie, tremulous 
with anxiety to lead the conversation her own way. 

“Yes—that is, I think the Embassy people said they had an invi- 
tation for me.” 

“T hope you will go,” said Maggie, imprudently. 

“ Do you—do you indeed ?” cried Lord Torchester, brightening up 
and suddenly making an alarming approach to a chair beside her. “I 
say, Maggie—Miss Grey—do you really care whether I go or not, 
although I don’t dance or—or anything, eh ?” 

“Yes, Lord Torchester, of course I do’—rather nervously. “I 
seem to know you better than any of the others, and you have always 
been very good to me.” 

“T good to you?” said the young man in honest surprise, which 
spoke well for his innate chivalry. “I wish you would be good to 
me.” 

“That is quite different,” returned Maggie, gravely, collecting her 
senses, and resolved, if possible, to bring the Earl to his. “It is out 
of all rule that you and I should ever have met; and when a man of 
your rank gives himself some trouble to add to the amusement or en- 
joyment of a girl so far from him in social position, he deserves a 
kindly and grateful recollection when they naturally drift apart again.” 

“Why Maggie (do let me call you Maggie) you talk like a book— 
a novel, by Jove—but as to drifting apart, I’ve no notion of anything 
of the sort unless you insist upon it, and I don’t see why you should. 
Look here now,” and he caught her hand with a sudden audacity, 
astonishing to himself. “Look here, I am my own master, and ”—— 

“Monsieur Traffore !” screamed Rosalie at the top of her voice, and 
enter Trafford, cool, well-dressed, keen-eyed, with the suspicion of an 
amused smile in the corners of his mouth, 
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The disappointed Earl consigned his intrusive kinsman to regions 
down below, as he felt the decisive moment slip from his grasp. 

“ Just in time, and no more,” thought Geoff Trafford, as he noticed 
the Earl's frantic effort to push back his chair from its tell-tale proxi- 
mity, which prudent move was frustrated by a little island of carpet, 

against which the leg stuck with maddening obstinacy. ‘Good morn- 
' ing, Miss Grey. How do, Torchester ? Lucky to find you. How cool 
and comfortable you look here !” 

Lord Torchester was crimson with embarrassment and anger. 

“Mrs. Berry is out,” said Maggie. “Just gone out.” 

“Well, I was informed she was at home,” returned Trafford, “ or I 
should not have intruded.” 

“T am very happy to see you,” said Maggie, and her voice sounded 
sincere, for Trafford’s entrance had been a great deliverance to her. 

“And what did you want with me,” asked Lord Torchester, 
sulkily. 

“To ask you to keep this evening free if you have not already dis- 
posed of it. For I have promised to present you to Madame de 
Beaumanoir, and I think you would not be sorry to have the 
entrée of her house; besides Madame la Marquise herself is very 
charming.” 

“T don’t want to know her, and I don’t care a straw about her 
house. How did you pick her up? You have been scarcely forty- 
eight hours in Paris,” returned Lord Torchester, sulkily. 

“She is an old friend of mine, and yesterday I improved the 
shining hour by calling on her, and this morning received per- 
mission to present you. You must come, it will be an education for 
you, Torchester.” 

“ Education! Come Geoff, I think that’s a little too strong. 
You must remember I am no raw schoolboy to be snubbed now.” 

“T am well aware you have aspirations far beyond that unfledged 
condition,”: said Trafford, quite unmoved by his cousin’s wrath, and 
with a dreadfully meaning smile,—‘ However, if La belle Marquise 
had not heard of you as a very different animal from a raw schoolboy 
she would not have cared much to make your acquaintance.” 

“ And pray what could she hear of me ?” (still sulkily, but with the 
deep undercurrent of selfish conceit just stirred.) 

“Oh, that you are a desperate gambler and a wonderfully unprin- 
cipled flirt, your age and opportunities considered.” 

The Earl opened his round eyes to their widest extent, and flushed 
even more crimson than before. ‘ Who—who has dared to say such 
things of me? It’s that fellow Grenier. I'll break every bone in his 
skin.” 

“Grenier? Is that the literary gentleman who was here last night, 
who has evidently a sworn enmity to barbers?” 
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“ Yes,” put in Maggie, half interested, half amused. 
“My dear fellow,” pursued Trafford, “do you really think such 
men as Grenier, De Bragance, or that Pole, could possibly have access 
to Madame de Beaumanoir? No, no. Seriously, you should not put 
yourself out about such trifles. Come and see la Marquise; you'll 
make it all right with her in a few minutes. Besides, what are you 
going to do to-night ?” 

“And I am sure,” said Maggie, looking up from her work with a 
sort of sisterly familiarity of which she was unconscious, though it 
was almost startling to Trafford—“I am sure it is much better for 
you to spend an evening with such a charming person as this lady 
must be than in playing cards with that horrid M. De Bragance.” 

If Maggie had searched her brains for a week she could not have 
hit on a speech more aggravating to her adorer. 

“There!” said Trafford with mock triumph ; “ you see Miss Grey, 
with all her experience, is of my opinion.” 

The Earl, too hurt and angry to speak, rose up, walked to the 
window, and looked upon the gay street beneath without seeing it. 
What an infernal nuisance Geoff was making of himself! What 
business had he to interfere? Yet how the deuce was his interfer- 
ence to be resented or avoided? And then he felt maddened to hear 
Maggie speaking pleasantly and composedly of the weather or some 
such thing. He would go away and not see her for a week, and that 
would bring her to her senses, for it was eageaiete she could be quite 
indifferent. 

“Come,” said he stiffly to his cousin, “I am going; I think we 
have intruded long enough on Miss Grey.” 

“Sorry I cannot go with you, but I particularly want to sce Mrs. 
Berry,” replied Trafford. “Shall we meet at dinner ?” 

“No,” said Lord Torchester almost rudely; “I dine with St. 
Lawrence.” 

“Then we shall meet,” rejoined his provoking cousin, “for I have 
just promised little Alf to jo him at Véfour’s.” 

“Humph! Good morning, Miss Grey,” said the Earl gruffly ; and, 
without noticing the hand she held out, he left the room. 

As the door closed on the retreating peer, Maggie’s eyes met those 
of Trafford, to which an expression of amused mischief lent a sudden 
youth, and an irrepressible smile broke over her face; not only did 
the soft red lips curve and part, but eyes and brow and cheek—every 
line of the speaking countenance—smiled with thorough appreciation 
of Trafford’s game, who, struck by the piquancy of this recognition, leant 
forward towards her, resting his elbow on the table at which she sat. 

“Tam afraid, Miss Grey, you have far too much diablerie for so 


young a lady,” he said with the soft sweet smile which changed his 
face so wonderfully. 
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“No, I have not,” returned Maggie, dropping her work and hands 
into her lap and laughing outright ; “ but who could help laughing ? 
Indeed, I think it is you who have the diablerie. How could you 
tease him so? I am afraid you are very ill-natured.” 

Now, it was a strong indication that Trafford could not quite make 
up his mind to think this insignificant little girl a mere adventuress 
when, instead of saying, “I wanted to get rid of him that I might 
have you all to myself,” he simply replied : 

“He is such a spoilt child, I think it my duty to bully him 
occasionally.” 

“ Yes, he is rather spoilt,” said Maggie thoughtfully, and resuming 
her work ; “but he is very good, and he will be better by-and-by.” 

“ Like sound wine, he will mellow with time ?” 

“Exactly. I suppose it is only unsound things that time injures ?” 

“Tm afraid, then, that unsound things form a large category,” 
rejoined Trafford. “So that lucky young cousin of mine has found 
favour in your eyes ?” 

“ He has,” said Maggie with quiet mischief, laying her lace pattern 
on the table and studying its effect. 

“ Has the little witch made up her mind to be a countess ?” thought 
Trafford; “or is she presuming to chaff me?” 

“Tt is generally the happy lot of unencumbered young noblemen to 
find favour in the eyes of discriminating young ladies,” he said in 
a pleasant voice that somewhat nullified the impertinence of his 
speech. 

“It is not because he is an unencumbered young nobleman I like 
him,” replied Maggie without the slightest heat, “ but because he is 
so like my cousin John.” 

“Indeed! Nevertheless, Torchester is lucky in being the locum 
tenens of this favourite relative.” 

“Ts he?” said Maggie quietly, and resumed her lace work with 
every appearance of profound interest. 

“ Still,” continued Trafford after a short pause, “I don’t think that 
sort of thing would satisfy me. I should not like any temporary 
position ; I crave a place of my own, were it even au troisieme. And 
may I ask in what the likeness between your cousin and mine 
consists ?” 

“Oh, in a great many ways! John isas tall, but plainer and more 
awkward than Lord Torchester. Then he has the same coloured hair, 
and he is very shy; but he is honest and in earnest, though he can- 
not talk well. Then both he and Lord Torchester have always been 
very, very kind to me; so, as I have never had many friends, I some- 
how seem to put them together in my heart—I mean, my mind” 


(blushing at her mistake), “though perhaps no one else could see 
the likeness.” 
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“ What a dangerous little devil!” thought Trafford as he noticed 
her quick blush and the sweet tinge of pathos in her tone. “If she 
shows that young cub any of this feeling it’s all up with the poor 
mother.” However, he only said: “So Torchester shines with a 
borrowed light ?” 

“ Not altogether,” said Maggie slowly, as she laid her “ lacet” round 
a bend of her pattern. “TI like Lord Torchester for his own sake now.” 

“ Candid,” thought Geoffrey. 

“But,” pursued Maggie, “I am afraid Mrs. Berry will be a long 
time away ; she is gone to the Rue Richelieu to have a dress tried on. 
I do not know when she may be back.” 

“T accept the hint, Miss Grey, and will disappear accordingly.” 

“Tndeed, I did not mean to give you any hint,” cried Maggie, 
blushing brightly, and feeling by no means anxious to get rid of her 
companion, whose easy, kindly badinage and pleasant voice were 
certainly preferable to solitude. 

“Tt sounded very like a hint,” said Trafford, an amused smile glit- 
tering in his eyes, but making no attempt to quit his comfortable seat. 
“ However, if you wish me to remain, I will.” 

“‘And if you wish to remain, you may,” returned Maggie gaily, 
feeling wonderfully at ease with Lord Torchester’s cousin, supported, 
no doubt, by the delightful consciousness that, come what might-— 
whether she pleased the fancy or offended the taste of all the fine 
gentlemen in Paris—the ball was still before her.” 

“T decidedly wish to remain,” said Trafford, almost surprised at the 
sincerity of the wish and the very deep sense of satisfaction he ex- 
perienced lounging in the cool shady room, redolent of violets and 
verbena, contemplating the simple grace of Maggie's round, pliant 
figure, listening to her fresh young voice, and lazily watching ler 
little white hands — whiter than ordinary with the warmth of ad- 
vancing spring—as they plied the needle. Gradually he lost sight of 
one part of his self-imposed mission ; he ceased to watch for indi- 
cations of Miss Grey’s feelings and intentions towards the captive 
Earl; but I am not sure that he relinquished his intention to cut out 
that young gentleman. Still, a bench of bishops—nay, a bench of 
chaperones — might have heard the conversation without a frown. 
Maggie asked questions about Trafford’s wanderings, and he answered 
amusingly—even picturesquely—and Maggie caught herself more 
than once dropping her work in her lap and gazing with interest 
into his dark face. 

At last the pendule on the mantlepiece chimed half-past three, 
whereupon Miss Grey deliberately folded up her work and said : 

*‘T shall give you no hint, Mr. Trafford, but just say at once 


that I must leave you, though I would rather stay and listen to 
your delightful stories.” 
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“Then why do you impose on yourself the penance of relinquishing 
my delightful society ?” he asked with good-humoured raillery. 

“Because I go to read the journal to poor old Monsieur Du Val 
= afternoon when I can, and I should not like to disappoint 

im.” 

“ Who is Monsieur Du Val, and what has he done to be so petted ?” 

“He is Mrs. Berry's music-master, and lives au cinguieme. He has 
had a bad cold and inflamed eyes, and as he can scarcely live without 
the newspaper, I go and read to him whenever Mrs. Berry doesn’t 
want me. He is such a Republican, it would frighten you to hear 
him talk of the Emperor.” 

“Well, I foresee that Torchester and I will have have to rescue 
you from the police when these ‘red’ friends of yours mature their 
plots! I see an awful vista before you.” 

Maggie laughed merrily. “Be that as it may, I will not disap- 
point poor Monsieur Du Val. He has been very kind to me; and even 
without that I like to be of use to him; think what it must be, to be 
old and ill, and poor and lonely. It is not as if he were a selfish old 
bachelor. He had a wife and a daughter, but both were carried off 
by cholera; so you can understand his being unhappy and cross ;” as 
she uttered these sentences with loving pity in her tones she placed 
her work in its basket and stood up. 

“ Missa est,” said Trafford, submissively, “and I will retire. Really 
Miss Grey, you are very puzzling. I began my visit by thinking you 
had too much diablerie. NowI find myself looking for the embryo 
wings which shall by-and-by waft you far away above such sublunary 
beings as—Torchester and myself.” 

“Oh! Mr. Trafford, you laugh at everything, yet I do not think 
you are ill-natured aw.fond ; and I am sure Lord Torchester is not.” 

“Lucky boy to have such a sponsor,” said Trafford, laughing, and 
with a courtly bow he said “ Good morning,” and departed. 

“What a pleasant well-bred person,” thought Maggie, as she went 
slowly towards the kitchen to inform Rosalie of her whereabouts, 
“but very clever—rather too clever to believe in anything—still it is 
very pleasant to hear him talk.” 

And the “ clever well-bred person” strolled slowly up the Champs 
Elysées till he reached a well-shaded seat, whereupon he placed him- 
self, and drawing his hat over his eyes fell into a fit of musing. . 


CHapter XII. 


Lorp TorcHestER was so far true to his resolution that he did not 
repeat his visit for four whole days, and in the interim only saw the 
adored one once—in the Tuileries Gardens—and that by accident. 
The Earl was ;accompanied by his kinsman, and although he had 
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apparently fallen into the trap which that astute person had baited 
with the Marquise De Beaumanoir, the sight of Maggie at once 
restored her influence. 

Mrs. Berry was, therefore, beatified by the attendance of the Earl 
and his distinguished looking cousin, to say nothing of the smiles and 
greetings of aristocratic individuals, male and female, bestowed on 
these gentlemen, the largest share of this notice falling to Mr. Traf- 
ford’s lot. 

But in spite of these interruptions he remained steadily in their 
train, and although he did not torment his cousin as much as on a 
former occasion he was equally amusing and agreeable. Still Maggie 
felt through it all, he was watching Lord Torchester, and that with a 
view to frustrate the excellent young nobleman’s hopes or intentions. 
Need we add that under such a stimulus Maggie would have been more 
or less than woman had she not smiled with unusual sweetness upon her 
admirer, and generally conducted herself so as to convince him that 
she had noticed and deplored his absence? Altogether it was a plea- 
sant afternoon. The gardens were still fresh, the band inspiriting, the 
company delightful—and no place had charmed Maggie like Paris. 

However all things were merged in the anticipation of, and anxious 
preparation for, the great ball. 

And the thrilling moment came at last. 

“Upon my word, Maggie, you do look well!” cried Mrs. Berry, 
when, having partly assisted to attire her patroness, Maggie, after a 
short retirement, reappeared radiant with an innocent visible delight. 
Her cloudy dress, fresh cool-looking bouquets of moss and violets, and 
the long leaves, sparkling as if with dew, intertwined with her soft 
brown hair, and drooping on her shoulder, gave her a wood nymph 
air, very charming, and perfectly suitable to her style. 

“And I must say,” continued the approving widow, “that I don’t 
consider my money thrown away. I’m sure you might be an earl's 
daughter to look at you. Dear, dear! to think of the poor little 
creature you were when J took you up, without a stitch in the world 
but a brown stuff frock. And now going to marry an earl —and all 
through me! I suppose you hardly know which you are, on your 
head or your heels. What beautiful flowers they are !—my lord's, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” returned Maggie, now quite accustomed to 
this allotment. ‘There were such a quantity you see I have divided 
them. Madame Bénoi cut my dress so dreadfully low I was glad to 
fill it up with some.” 

“ At any rate she has turned you out first-rate. If my lord doesn't 
make you an offer to-night he never will.” 

Maggie laughed. ‘“ Do not count on it,” she said. 

“ Now then,” cried Mrs. Berry, “ what do you think of me?” 
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“ Your dress is splendid,” replied Maggie, adding in all sincerity, “I 
never saw you look so well.” 

“ That's right,” returned the widow with intense satisfaction. “I do 
want to look well. To tell you the truth, Maggie—for I keep nothing 
from you—I can’t understand the Count. He has been keeping away 
the last week, and has been quite queer. NowI am sure he'll be at 
the Hotel de Ville to-night, and I want to show him that I am not to 
be sneezed at, in short.” 

Maggie shook her head, and was about to be guilty of some words 
of wisdom, when the carriage was announced. ‘Then came an inter- 
lude of darkness and driving before the long rank was reached, and that 
strange, and to novices thrilling, mode of progress enforced—a few 
steps forward, a halt, a vibration of the springs, and so on da capo. 

At last they alighted. Maggie, dazzled and more than half- 
frightened by the noise, the crowd, the brilliancy, the military aspect 
which all French fétes present, clung to Mrs. Berry’s arm while they 
waited in an appointed corner the arrival of Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Maclaggan, who with Lady and Miss Salter were to form their party. 

“Surely,” thought the débutante, “no one can possibly be found in 
such a crowd,” and her anticipations of delight and dancing suddenly 
collapsed. Nevertheless the expected quintette made their appear- 
ance. ‘The Maclaggan, magnificent in Highland costume, point 
ruffles, an eagle’s feather, and all the barbarous finery of that rather 
savage splendour, their number further strengthened by one of the 
presentable half-pays. A procession was immediately formed, Maggie 
bringing up the rear on Mrs. Maclaggan’s arm, bewildered by the 
beauty and magnificence of the scene. The superb hall glittering 
with lights and uniforms scarcely second in their gorgeous solidity to 
the brilliant costumes of the women ; and then the fairy-like staircase, 
with its crimson carpet ascending between two marvellously natural 
cascades flowing and murmuring down a gentle incline, wet stones, 
moss, ferns, all that could convey delicious coolness on this warm 
April evening ; the subtle pervading perfume of hothouse flowers, the 
distant strains of music—the whole was full of an overpowering magic 
to Maggie; and the poor child, so inexperienced in grandeur save 
such still magnificence as is to be found in picture and sculpture 
galleries, felt quite lifted out of herself, far above the little natural 
vanity, with which, scarce an hour before, she had looked at the reflec- 
tion of her pretty dress. Here in this enchanted palace all she wanted 
was sight, fully to take in the loveliness about her, and a grasping 
memory to retain it. 

She was somewhat restored to herself by seeing Lord on at 
the entrance of the grand vestibule. He was in deep conversation 


with a pale lordly-looking old man, on whose breast flashed a diamond 
star. 
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“ Our ambassador, my dear!” whispered Mrs. Berry in almost awed 
accents. And even Maggie, in whose nature flunkeyism had as small 
a part as could well be, felt suddenly the immense distance between 
herself and the shy young man who appeared to talk with far more 

ease and self-possession to that grand historical personage than to her 
simple self. Yet this sight awoke no ambitions in her unworldly—or 
shall we say, wise, little heart? She smiled to herself at the idea of 
having gone forth from Uncle Grey’s dingy back parlour to encounter, 
ay! and flirt with, that very inaccessible high mightiness an English 
earl, and reflected with unmoved serenity on the great gulf fixed 
between them, and the absurdity of supposing it could ever be spanned. 
Meantime her party stood grouped together a little within the door, 
waiting chacune pour son chacun. 

Mrs. Berry, glanced about her with unrestrained eagerness for her 
Count, or at least his sister, or somebody connected with that fasci- 
nating individual, but none appeared, neither did any claimant for the 
hands of the ladies seem forthcoming. So for some little time they 
were obliged to content themselves by pointing out to each other the 
yarious notorieties whom they recognised. 

“Look, Mrs. Berry! We must move back a little. Here is the 
Dowager Queen of Spain.” 

“Ts it, really? Well, she is no great things to look at. But there! 
—there’s the Duchess of St. ——. Oh! what a necklace !—and look 
at her ear-rings !” 

“That lady in blue she is talking to is the Princess Mathilde. 
Well, she’s no beauty.” 

“Handsome is that handsome does,” growled the Maclaggan. 

“How do, Mrs. Berry—how do, Miss Grey?” said the welcome 
voice of Lord Torchester. 

“Oh! my lord, what an awful crowd! It is quite pleasant to seo 
a face one knows,” cried Mrs. Berry with effusion ; “and none of our 
set seem to have come yet. Is Mr. Trafford here ?” 

“Tam sure I don't know. I haven’t seen him all day. I don’t 
think he'll come,” said Lord Torchester, his brows dropping wrathfully 
at the mention of his cousin’s name. 

“Dear, dear! I wonder he would like to miss such a sight as this.” 

“Oh! he has seen so much he doesn’t care for anything. Come, 
Miss Grey, have you been in the ball-room yet? There’s a quadrille 
next ”—looking at his card. ‘* Will you do me the honour ?” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” said Maggie, dying to rove about with some 
one who would go where she liked. The Earl, brightening at her 
delightful readiness, presented his arm. 

“Oh! stay, Lord 'Torchester! Mrs. Berry, where shall I find you? 
For if we don’t settle some rendezvous we shall never meet again in 
this crowd.” 
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“ Well, I suppose if we don’t, Lord Torchester won’t eat you, or let 
you lose yourself,” returned Mrs. Berry, with a dreadfully significant 
giggle. ‘ However, let us fix the entrance here, just at the top of the 
grand staircase, and then we can all be free.” 

“ All right,” said the Earl; and he walked away in triumph with 
his prize. 

“T suppose, Mrs. Berry, that is quite a settled thing,” said Miss 
Salter, nodding in the direction of the pair as they disappeared through 
the doorway. 

“Indeed, my dear, I don’t pretend to know. I can only say that 
it’s my young friend’s own fault if she isn’t a countess before two 
months are over. There’s no mistaking his intentions.” 

“Oh! you can never tell what these young fellows are after,” ob- 
served the kilted Maclaggan. “Jones and the Count do say he has 
got shaky about the affair himself, and sent for that high mightiness 
of a cousin of his to extricate him.” 

“ How can they tell such horrible stories?” cried Mrs. Berry, with 
heightened colour. “I'll speak to the Count about it myself. Why, 
any one can see with half an eye that my lord hates his cousin like 
poison and wishes him at Jericho; though, to my mind, he is a nice, 
easy, pleasant, gentleman-like fellow. It’s my belief that the Earl's 
mad jealous of him.” 

“Perhaps so—perhaps,” returned the Maclaggan, with provoking 
scepticism. 

“No doubt the Countess had very different views for her son,” said 
Lady Salter, naturally sympathising with rank; “and it would be a 
sad blow to her if he was to marry your charming young friend.” 

“Oh! I don’t care for blows,” said Mrs. Berry impatiently, looking 
anxiously around. “ Let them settle their own affairs and fight their 
own battles—come, let us move on, or we'll never see no one,” con- 
tinued the widow, crowding her negatives, as was her custom when 
excited or agitated. 

At this juncture, however, De Courcy Jones and a very much be- 
whiskered gentleman, buttoned up with surprising tightness in a very 
short-skirted Polish lancer costume, presented themselves, and carried 
off the willing widow and the fair-haired Jessie Maclaggan to the 
ball-room. 

Meantime Maggie and her Earl, like two happy children escaping 
the schoolmaster’s eye, found that the next dance was a waltz, the 
difficulties of which were quite beyond Lord Torchester’s powers. 

“So sorry, Miss Grey—thought it would be a quadrille. I never’ 
could waltz; and here is such a mob, I'd be sure to come to grief.” 

' “Oh! never mind; it is quite a treat to look on. What a lovely 
room! How the chandeliers glitter! as if they were hung with 
diamonds. And the roof!—do look at the roof, Lord Torchester !” 
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“Very fine. I never saw anything better done than this. We 
could do nothing in London like it.” And then the two children 
looked on amused for a while in silence; Maggie tapping her little 
foot in time to the music. 

“T am so sorry I can’t waltz,” said the Earl, noticing this. 

“ Never mind, I don’t care a bit. Iam sure I scarcely thought I 
had a chance of dancing when I came in.” 

“ Why, surely you knew J was to be here.” 

“Yes; but then you must know a great many people—your own 
sort of people, I mean—and I couldn’t reckon on you, you know,” said 
Maggie, with malice prepense. 

“Why, Maggie—I mean Miss Grey—I would rather dance with 
you than any one—in fact, it’s a bore to dance with any one else.” 

“Oh! Lord Torchester, don’t talk like that; it’s silly. Look! 
there’s Mrs. Berry; and what a short coat the gentleman she is 
dancing with has on!” 

“Why, it’s ‘Cocky,’” said Lord Torchester, after looking a moment 
earnestly at the pair—‘ ‘ Cocky’ in uniform !” 

“Who is he ?” asked Maggie, laughing. 

“You know him—that Polish fellow who plays the piano. What’s 
his name ?—Jones and the others call him ‘ Cocky.’ He always howls 
about his country when he is half screwed.” 

“Oh! M. Kockanowska. I should never have known him. How 
well he valses !” 

“Why, Miss Grey, you wouldn’t dance with that beggar?” said the 
Earl, jealously. 

“Why not? He must be a capital partner.” 

“Well, I wish you'd promise me you will not. I couldn’t bear to 
see you dancing with the fellow.” 

“Oh! you need not distress yourself; he will not ask me.” 

“ But if he does ?” 

“T’'ll say ‘ Yes,’” replied Maggie, mischievously. ‘ But come away 
into that beautiful room ; we can just see through the door opposite ; 
IT want to look at it, and we can hear when the music plays for the 
quadrille there.” 

“ You are very provoking, Miss Grey, and I am not going to stand 
it any longer,” said the young peer, half lovingly, half angrily. “ You 
can just do what you like with Mrs. Berry, so do get her out of the 
way to-morrow, and see me quite by myself for half an hour.” 

“Tndeed, indeed, I can not do what I like with Mrs. Berry,’ 
cried Maggie, eagerly. “I wish I could—for her own sake,” she 
added, seeing her companion’s broad countenance brighten all over, 
and thinking of the objectionable Count. 

“Well, then, I'll ask her myself,” said the Earl stoutly, and turning 
very red. “Iam not going to stand it any longer.” 
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As his lordship particularised no special grievance, Maggie was 
prudently silent, and they made their way into the saloon which she 
desired to inspect. 

It was not quite so crowded as the others, and seated on a low 
fauteuil was a lady—a dark-haired lady, with piereing black eyes, 
and a curved haughty mouth— dressed to perfection, absolutely 
dressed into beauty, and glittering with jewels. A little court: of 
gentlemen were around her, whose homage she received with that 
gracious but “stilly” tranquil grace so distinctive of a high-bred French- 
woman, and, receiving rather more than his share of quiet notice, Mr. 
Trafford stood among the group—he indeed had the honour of 
fanning her “sereneness” with her superb fan. He seemed too 
absorbed in his occupation to notice the entrance of Maggie and his 
cousin. 

“There isn’t much to see here, but there’s a nice cool corridor at 
the end, and we can get round that way into the ball-room again.” 

“Very well.” Maggie didn’t want to stay there. 

“Was that lady the Marquise de Beaumanoir ?” 

“ What lady ?” 

“The lady Mr. Trafford was talking to.” 

“ Geoff ?—was he there? I didn’t see him—I fancied he would not 
come. No! I don’t suppose the Madame de Beaumanoir would con- 
descend to come to such a gathering of Bonapartist canaille as 
she would consider this—but I didn’t notice her. By the way, how 
do you like Geoff Trafford ?” 

“Very much—very much indeed. He is so amusing.” 

“Yes! he can be pleasant enough, but I have found him a horrid 
nuisance here. He is a very worldly fellow, and now that he has 
sown his own wild oats (and I suspect he has been awfully fast) he 
can make no allowance for other people.” 

“T suppose he thinks they can’t be sown quick enough, and I'm 
sure he’s right—wild oats seem very foolish things.” 

“There Miss Grey—that’s our quadrille.” 

Lord Torchester was rather silent and absorbed after this. He 
wes, in short, revolving in his own mind how best to carry out the 
resolution to which he had come, that to-morrow should end his 
discomfort and uncertainties and give him some definite rights over 
Maggie. For, inexperienced in women and their ways, he concluded 
that her happy ease of manner and readiness to be with him were 
proofs of decided preference, and that his only difficulty would be to 
surmount a certain pride on her part which might induce her to refuse 
one so much above her in social rank. This, he did not doubt, he 
should get over, as he felt that, once the ice was broken, he had quite 
a torrent of eloquence in reserve wherewith to talk down all scruples. 
But the present effect of these reflections was to impart a stubborn 
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uneasy expression to his countenance, and to induce speculations in 
Maggie’s mind as to what could make Lord Torchester look so cross. 

“T had better go to Mrs. Berry now,” she said, as the quadrille 
ended ; “I have been a long time away.” 

“She doesn’t want you a bit, and you know that. She is prancing 
about somewhere with ‘ Cocky.’” 

“No matter ; she may want me, and I ought to go and look for her.” 

“Well, come along then. I think you are very illnatured.” 

They had scarcely reached the door of the ball-room when Trafford 
joined them. “Forgive me, Miss Grey. Pardon, Torchester, if I am 
obliged to part you for a few minutes. The Duchess has been 
inquiring about you and I promised to send you to her; she is at the 
other end of the room, with only three daughters.” 

“Well, I can’t go. I have to take Miss Grey back to Mrs. Berry.” 

“But, my dear boy, she was dining with your mother the day 
before yesterday, and promised to see you, and write about you, and 
deliver all sorts of messages. St. Lawrence is with her now, and—I 
think you had better go and do the civil. Miss Grey need not be 
irreparably lost, and if she will allow me to escort her to her 
chaperone the exigencies of the case can be met.” 

“What brings that old harridan to Paris?” growled Lord Tor- 
chester, not liking to leave St. Lawrence the unchecked power of 
representing or misrepresenting his proceedings to one of the greatest 
gossips in London. 

“That I cannot tell—but here she is.” 

** Well, where shall I find you ?”—to Maggie. 

“ At the general rendezvous—the top of the grand staircase.” 

The Earl, with a sigh and a muttered something that was not a 
blessing, relinquished Miss Grey’s hand, which was immediately 
transferred to Trafford’s arm. 

“Come, Miss Grey—are we really to look for Mrs, Berry ?” said 
Trafford, looking down at his companion, and deliberately taking in 
every detail of dress and hair, face and figure. 

“Yes,” said Maggie, smiling, and colouring a little under this 
examination. 

“So be it. This is a wonderful bit of ‘Arabian Nights’ magnifi- 
cence, is it not ?—such marvellous taste !” 

“Oh! I never could have imagined anything so lovely. I have 
felt quite bewildered with the splendour and the crowd—it is some- 
thing to remember all one’s life. Iam glad you are delighted too ; 
Lord Torchester said you would not care for it—that you had 
exhausted everything, and had no admiration left.” 

“Yes I have!” returned Trafford, very shortly. “So that young 
scamp has been representing me as a blasé old fellow! I think 
shooting too good for him—don’t you, Miss Grey ?” 
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“Indeed I do not! You forget I like him very much; but why is 
he so cross with you ?” 

“Oh! he fancies I interfere with him, and object to the card- 
playing set he has fallen in with. By the way, I was much obliged 
to you for the hint you gave me the first evening we met—it opened 
my eyes a little sooner than they would otherwise have been to De 
Bragance and the rest.” 

“JT don’t think I said much, or anything,” said Maggie, trying back 
in her memory for what had passed. 

“T suppose you are aware eyes speak sometimes?” looking down 
into hers with, perhaps, more in his own than he was aware of. 

“No doubt a way these fine gentlemen give themselves,” thought 
Maggie, as she naturally turned her own away in search of the frolic- 
some widow. 

“Well, I can find no trace of Mrs. Berry,” said Trafford, looking 
round, “and it is folly to stay here waiting for her. Have you seen 
all the wonders of the scene, Miss Grey ?” 

“T am not sure; I have seen quantities of rooms and” 

“Ah! you have not seen the Court Louis Quatorze? That’s the 
gem of the whole place. Come, I must have the pleasure of showing 
it to you;” and Maggie found herself carried off after a fashion she 
would never have permitted to Lord Torchester, but which with his 
worldly cousin she did not dream of resisting. 

Turning from the brilliant vestibule, Trafford led the way to a 
dimly lighted corridor, which gave something the impression of a 
cloister from its sudden quiet, and arched roof; from this they turned 
into one loftier and wider, but still dim, cool, and quiet, though 
pervaded by the hum of the multitude. Along one side ran a range 
of lofty sashless windows, each furnished with a crimson-cushioned seat. 
“Now look through here, Miss Grey—there is a fairy scene for you.” 

“Oh!” said Maggie, clasping her hands and gazing as directed— 
a long-drawn “Oh!” of fullest delight. And the sight that met her 
eyes justified it. A large square court, enclosed by the richly- 
decorated pure white facades of the hotel; the tesselated pavement 
crossed by crimson pathways of carpet, the centre filled with a circular 
mound of rarest richest flowers of every scent and every hue, and, 
surmounting all, a fountain flung its feathery jets and musical 
murmur over leaf and blossom, drawing out the depths of perfume 
and freshening every tint. At each side were miniature lakes, 
bordered by rocks, shells, and creeping plants, behind which huge 
mirrors doubled their size. Through an archway opposite could be 
seen, in the full light beyond, a picturesque group of euirassiers de 
la garde, and gorgeous parties of ladies and their cavaliers passed to 
and fro, or stood to watch the fountain and the flowers. 

“Tt is altogether ‘the triumph of decorative art, as ‘our own cor- 
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respondent’ would call it,” said Trafford, after he had allowed Maggie 
uninterrupted enjoyment for a few minutes. “ Let us sit down here, 
it is so deliciously cool and comfortable,” he continued, “and then, 
when the first lot of people go in to sup or refresh, and the room is 
less crowded, you will give mea waltz, will you not, Miss Grey? You 
waltz, of course ?” 

“Yes, I shall be very happy, and if the room is not quite so 
crowded it will be delightful; for see, with all my care I have had 
my poor dress torn ;” and she held up the drapery with a long rent 
in it, which left a perilous loop to catch the unwary and finish the 
destruction of the garment. “I suppose needles and thread are not 
to be had, and I dare not venture into the ball-room with it—stay, 
this will do,” and she drew the torn edge through her waistband, the 
cloudy gauze forming a pretty festoon. 

“What a misfortune!” said Trafford, looking attentively at her 
costume; “for really you are mise a ravir, as our hosts would say. 
I can fancy you singing ‘Through the wood! through the wood! 
follow and find me.’ ‘There is something positively Arcadian and 

_nymph-like about you.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it pretty ?” returned Maggie, laughing and blushing just 
a very little under his steady gaze. “Mrs. Berry was very kind to 
give it to me, and it is so much grander than anything I ever had 
before I could not help thinking as I dressed that I must feel much 
as Cinderella would have felt when her fairy godmother sent her to 
the ball.” 

“T wish I didn’t feel quite so like the prince in the same story,” 
thought Trafford, with a smile at his own folly. “What a sweet 
Cinderella it is! That young cub has good taste! He must be choked 
off though, at any cost. Yet, if she cares for him, it will go hard 
with me to vex her !” 

He kept his thoughts to himself, however, and only said, “ Was 
the feeling agreeable ?” 

“Yes! No! You see, I knew I had to come back to the cinders of 
my daily life, and that without a fairy godmother.” 

- How do you know the prince may not come for you too, and 
carry you off to his father’s palace in a chariot drawn by peacocks ?” 
Maggie laughed merrily, although she fancied she noticed a little 
significance in the tone of this speech, and replied, ‘‘ No! no! there is 
no prince for me! I fancy the cinders will be my portion always: 
but they are not very dreadful if they are‘never worse than at present.” 

And then Maggie turned, leant her arm on the window-sill and 
her cheek upon her hand, looking into the beautiful court below, 
while Trafford meditated on the advisability of seizing the present 
opportunity of ascertaining the young lady’s views respecting his 
cousin, and striking some decisive blow. “For,” thought the worldly 
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sceptic, “ though she looks ‘so bewitchingly simple,’ who can tell what 
schemes and mischief may lurk under that pretty exterior ? I mustn’t 
be idiot enough at this time of day to believe all's gold that glitters, 
though there’s a very genuine glitter about this metal.” 

“JT suppose poor Torchester is now giving good words with his lips 
but cursing me in his heart, as he feels the fangs of the Duchess 
closing on him. I fancy he is lost to us for the evening.” 

“Why did you send him away and make him uncomfortable ?” 
asked Maggie, still looking down into the court. 

“For his own good; to say nothing of the Duchess being a sworn 
ally of his mother’s, attending the same church, &c., though the fact of 
her grace having daughters has modified her religious views respecting 
balls ; you must know, Lady Torchester is very religious; in fact, 
dévote. Nevertheless, I do not think even a voice from heaven would 
induce her to give up her son, her only son! She is so wrapt in 
him.” He paused, but Maggie kept silence, for her heart beat a little 
chokingly. She quite understood the lesson Mr. Trafford was trying 
to read her, and though perfectly conscious of the great social gulf 
fixed between such aristocrats as the Traffords and herself, and not in 
the least wishful to span it over, she nevertheless, in her woman’s 
heart, felt hurt that a man—a pleasant, sympathetic, chivalrous- 
looking man, like Geoff Trafford, should think it necessary to warn 
her off, and she told herself, with sudden and unusual pride, that she 
was worth being loved, be she ever so poor and insignificant, while 
the wealth of affection and truth she had to bestow lay all fresh and 
unexpended. Having waited a moment for a reply, Trafford re- 
sumed, “I had a letter from Lady Torchester this morning, and she 
is very anxious to hear about her boy from this great friend, who, by 
the way, is aunt to the young lady she intends Tor to marry.” 

“Indeed !” said Maggie, and relapsed into silence. 

“T suppose,” continued the operator, “ it is not very pleasant to be 
married to order; but I hope Torchester will not disappoint his 
mother, she has so set her heart on this match, and it is really very 
suitable, and all that sort of thing.” 

“I hope not,” said Maggie gravely; then, raising her head, she 
turned to Trafford with a smile stealing round her mouth, though the 
eyes looked demure, added, “and in the meantime you are dreadfully 
afraid he will marry me; are you not, Mr. Trafford ?” 

At this daring and sudden carrying of the war into the enemy's 
quarters, Trafford was silenced for an instant, aye, and puzzled too ; 
then, recovering himself; “ A perfectly natural wish on his part,” he. 
said, with polite gravity, “the question is, how such a marriage would 
affect your happiness : , 

“ Listen to me,” returned Maggie Grey, colouring vividly, and look- 
ing fearlessly straight into Trafford’s eyes; “set your mind at rest ; 
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I do not want to marry your cousin. I suppose it is stupid to talk 
of such things, but I would rather be among the cinders of life all 
my days than lose the chance of love, real love 1 mean. And you 
don’t suppose a woman could love that shy, awkward, kindly, self- 
willed boy? Why, a husband ought to be something stronger and 
better than oneself, something you could be just a little bit afraid of 
sometimes,” 

“Then I am afraid, Miss Grey, you have small chance of finding 
the desired article,” said Trafford, trying to reassume his former tone 
of easy pleasantry, while he half closed his eyes to conceal the look of 
admiration he knew he could not keep out of them at this sudden fire 
in his companion. “ For there is an amount of daring in you quite 
beyond most men, which, no doubt, accounts for your friendship with 
that red republican pet you keep up aw cinquieme.” 

“You may laugh, Mr. Trafford, but I am serious. I do not want 
to marry Lord Torchester.” 


“Perhaps,” said Trafford, in a more natural tone. “But you know 
he wants to marry you?” 

“No! Ido not. He likesme very much, and that is quite natural,” 
continued Maggie, apologetically ; “ for we are both young, and enjoy 
the same things, and I never made the fuss about him the resv did, so 
he felt at home with me, and” 

“Loved you! Perfectly natural indeed,” interrupted Trafford, now 
quite in earnest, and deeply interested. 

“ Well, that is saying too much. He will very soon forget all about 
me, and if he does think of marrying me,” continued Maggie, smiling 
and blushing, as she played somewhat nervously with her flowers, 
“he will be very pleased by-and-by, when he is older, and under- 
stands things better, to think he did not;” and she looked up to 
Trafford for acquiescence. But he took in her glance without speak- 
ing, so she went on, “ You may make your mind quite easy. I don't 
want to marry Lord Torchester; though,” lighting up again at the 
idea of being thought unfit for any one, “if I really cared for him, I 
would not give him up for you or any one, except his mother ; it is an 
awful thing to vex a good kind mother.” 

“You are an extraordinary girl,” said Trafford, half to himself. 
“ How wonderfully wise common sense sounds when you have not heard 
any for some time. Nevertheless, Miss Grey,” he continued, with a 
contradictoriness it would have puzzled him to account for, “ you 
ought to consider that Torchester would be thought a great catch by 
some—most—young ladies. He is not a bad fellow, and has a goodly 
unincumbered rent-roll. Mount Trafford is a charming country seat ; 
the family mansion in St. James’s Square only requires a little paint to 
be a most desirable town residence; the family diamonds would look 
almost as well as the violets and dewy leaves,” with a caressing smile, 
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“and a countess with common sense and uncommon nature might 
possibly take the London world by storm, and make herself a great 
power there.” 

“You are very puzzling, and I am afraid sarcastic.” 

“No! upon my soul! You ought to think of what you are 
rejecting, Miss Grey. It is what is generally considered (and justly) 
a first-rate chance.” 

“ Mr. Trafford,” said Maggie, opening her eyes, “‘do you want me 
to marry your cousin ?” 

“Most certainly not,” he replied, with an uncompromising sincerity 
that, in spite of her reason and common sense, wounded his com- 
panion. She coloured deeply, and felt the provoking tell-tale tears 
pring to her eyes; but she held them back resolutely, and looked 
steadily at her bouquet. ‘Trafford, however, read the transparent 
countenance as he would a page of clearest type, and felt furious 
with himself for his unguarded speech, all the sources of which he 
must not explain. “What an idiot!” he thought; “how shall I do 
away with the impression I have made?” “Certainly not,” he con- 


tinued, gently, “for though it is only fair to set forth the worldly 
advantages of such a marriage, 1 am sure they would never satisfy 
you, unless "here he hesitated and lost the thread of his measured 
discourse, looking at the downesst face before him, and seeing the 


quick rise and fall of the fluttered bosom; then after a moment’s 
abrupt pause, he exclaimed naturally, “And by Jove, the cub is not 
worthy of you !” 

“ At all events,” said Maggie, still looking down, “itis a polite 
way of putting it; but do not abuse Lord Torehester too much, or I 
shall grow suddenly fond of him, and then she paused in her 
turn, and looked up with a spice of shy coquetry extremely piquante. 

“Ah! Miss Grey, in spite of your tall talking, I see you have a 
weakness for raw boys. That stony heart of yours has nevertheless 
soft corners for Torchester and the cousin he resembles.” 

“Yes, it has,” sail Maggie, laughing and recovering herself; 
“only my cousin John is five or six years older than I am, and has 
been fighting his own way in the world longer than that; so he will 
be no raw boy when I see him again.” 

“ He is a lucky fellow to have such a champion ready to welcome 
him back,” returned Trafford, gravely. ‘“ When do you expect him?” 

“Oh! T don’t know. I don’t expect him at all; but come, we 
must look again for Mrs. Berry; and once more, Mr. Trafford, set 
your mind at rest. I may marry my own cousin, who is in my own, 
rank of life, but I will not marry yours. I am quite as disinclined for 
an unequal match as the Countess of Torchester or yourself !” 

And with a flash of defiance in her grey eyes Maggie rose up. 

“Look for Mrs. Berry,” repeated ‘Trafford, offering his arm, and 
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wisely letting the last part of her speech pass unnoticed; “ by no 
means. Where is that waltz you promised me? Be generous, and 
show your forgiveness of my stupidity and blunders by keeping your 
promise.” 

Trafford looked earnestly into her eyes, and spoke in such an eager 
real tone that Maggie was surprised and flattered, and said, rather 
shakily, “I have nothing to forgive, and I like waltzing.” 

So they waltzed, and a very delightful waltz it was. The fioor 
was so even and the music delicious; and, as Trafford’s experience 
had foreseen, so many had gone to refresh that the crowd was con- 
siderably diminished, and their style suited each other—and—well, 
there was something very delightful about that waltz—so much s0, 
that when the music ceased Trafford mentally consigned the musicians 
to a warmer place than the ball-room; but he only said, “ Those 
fellows have surely cut it short!” and Maggie said, “I think they 
have.” Then Trafford suggested an ice, and when they went to look 
for one they fell in with Lord Torchester, looking awfully black, and 
in the clutches of a large distinguished-looking girl with red hair 
and freckles, and a certain disdainful good-humour in her broad face, 
who stared hard at Maggie, but gave Trafford a smile and nod. 

“Mrs. Berry is waiting for you,” said Lord ‘lorchester, as he 
passed. “I think she wants to leave ;” and he went on. 

“Oh! Mr. Trafford, never mind about ice or anything; do take 
me to Mrs. Berry,” said Maggie, anxiously; she felt curiously 
nervous and shaken, and not equal to bear a scolding. 

Trafford looked at her. “ You are not afraid of this woman?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no, no! she is very good to me; still Ido not want to put 
her out.” 

“Come, then,” said Trafford, good-humouredly. “ We will soon 
find her.’ And they did—in anything but a happy mood, with no 
one in attendance but “the Maclaggan,” kilts and all, looking rather 
bleary about the eyes. 

“Well, I’m sure, Maggie! I thought I was never to see you 
again! What in the world” 

“T have to apologize, Mrs. Berry,” put in Trafford, blandly. 
“ You see long rustication has extinguished the old habit of slipping 
through a crowd which I used to possess like other habitués of 
dazzling scenes; so we have been impounded in the refreshment 
room, and have only just escaped.” 

“And gracious goodness, Maggie! how you have torn your 
dress !” 

“Will you do me the honour of dancing this quadrille ?” asked 
Trafford of the widow, with his best bow and smile. 

“The Duchess wants particularly to speak to you,” said Lord 
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Torchester, coming up at that moment, and grinning a malicious 
grin. 

“T wait your decision,” said Trafford to Mrs. Berry, not noticing 
his kinsman. 


“Tam sure I am very happy,” replied Mrs. Berry, brightening a 
little. 

“Then tell the Duchess she must have patience, my dear fellow,” 
said Trafford, offering his arm to the flattered widow, who, regard- 
less of her duties as chaperone, went off triumphant ; so Maggie 
managed to get her ice at last, and ate it very contentedly in Lord 
Torchester’s company; she even found a waltz with De Courcy 
Jones not disagreeable, though by no means equal to Mr. Trafford 
as a partner, and she enjoyed quite a near view of both Emperor 
and Empress ; but Geoffrey Trafford she saw no more that evening. 
At last Mrs. Berry insisted on going away—there was a long waiting 
for the carriage; but the united efforts of Lord Torchester, Kocka- 
nowska, and “the Maclaggan,” were finally successful, and at last 
they were at home. 

“ Well, it was a grand affair, but scarcely worth all the money 
and trouble it cost me. Undo this lace, Maggie, will you? Jam 
dead tired !” 

“Oh, Mrs. Berry! I am sorry you did not enjoy it. J never saw 
anything so splendid and beautiful.” 








Co Brighton and Back Again. 


Ix the by-gone month of August, philosophers were jostling excur- 
sionists in once gay Brighthelmstone; they discussed the prospects of 
science, and united archeology with a considerable amount of pic- 
nicking and claret-cup. We here submit for the general recreation 
a paper that was not read at the meeting of the British Association in 
that town, but which will be perused in the larger Elsewhere. Its 
staple commodity will consist of the anecdotal waifs and strays connected 
with old Brighton, which philosophers do not regard, but which have 
an especial value and interest of their own. Accordingly we pass by 
the Druidical- mistletoe, British barrows, Roman coins, and Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, and we come at once to the Brighton of the 
middle of the last century, when rumours of wars from abroad 
connected themselves with a literary question and song-writing at 
home. 

About the year 1758 fears of invasion caused several camps to be 
established on our south coast. There was one at Brighton. Martial 
spirit attuned the popular lyre to both warlike and sentimental strains. 
One of the airs then composed has remained popular to this day. 
‘The Girl I left behind me’ was originally known by that and also 
by a second name, ‘ Brighton Camp,’ to which reference is made in 
the following verse : 


* Oh, ne’er shall I forget the night, 
The stars were bright above me, 
And gaily lent their silv’ry light, 
When first she vow’d to love me. 
But now I’m bound to Brighton Camp, 
Kind Heaven then pray guide me, 
And send me safely back again 
To the girl I’ve left behind me.” 


This air has been claimed as Irish by Moore and by Bunting. The 
former took great liberties with the air. Bunting left it as he found 
it. But he did not find it till the year 1800, when he heard it played 
by an Irish harper named O’Neile. The harper had probably picked 
it up from some regimental band leaving their quarters; but it was 
popular in England nearly half a century before the date of its first 
being known in Ireland. 

Let those who throng Brighton now just consider what it was about 
a century ago. In 1761 we read that “the men of the town were 
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wholly employed in fishing, and the women in mending their nets.” 
There was, however, a free school in Brighton, and boys of twelve 
years of age, who had learned navigation there, obtained very fair 
wages in the “fishery.” There was a population, fixed and moveable, 
even at that period. Many of the houses are described as “of flint, 
with windows and doors frequently adorned with very good brick.” 
When Brighton took its first step forward for the purpose of attracting 
visitors we may learn from a contemporary chronicle of 1761, in 
which we read that “Of late the town has become a resort for the 
drinking of salt water and for bathing. If the town grows in the 
next seven years as it has done in the last seven, there will be no 
better in England.” Brighton then boasted of “one or two public 
rooms that could be equalled only by those of York.” People could 
then put up with what was called “accommodation,” which was of a 
very uncomfortable character ; but everything was of a free-and-easy 
quality, and most visitors were content to take things as they found 
them. 


To this rule, however, there was one notable exception, just where 
we should expect to find it. 

Nearly a hundred years have elapsed since Dr. Johnson wrote to 
Boswell, in November of the year 1776, “I was some weeks this 
autumn at Brighthelmstone. The place was very dull, and I was not 
well.” The fact is, that Johnson cared little for the beauties of 
nature. He was like Charles Lamb, who once being at the summit 
of a mountain from which there was a prospect of unsurpassable 
grandeur, saw nothing but with his mind’s eye, and that was at the 
moment directed to the ham and beef shop at the corner of St. 
Martin’s Court. In like manner, Johnson hated prospects and views. 
We have the authority of Mrs. Piozzi for recording that Johnson 
used to say the best garden was the one which produced the most 
roots and fruits, and the river the most to be prized was the one 
which produced the most fish. The Doctor unmercifully laughed at 
Shenstone for valuing a stream according to its picturesqueness, and 
not its productiveness. Mrs. Piozzi believed that a walk in a wood 
when it rained was the only rural image which pleased Johnson. The 
pleasure then was perhaps derived from the thought that the rain 
would swell the peas, or make the turnips grow, or in some way or 
other tend to the comforting of the inward man. The feeling was 
akin to that of the epicurean who dwelt fondly on the orient gale 
which prospered the ship freighted with sugar for his gooseberry pie. 
It was that of Southey’s philosopher, who reverenced pig, and who, 
feeling a certain amount of poetry in a fragrant breeze, exclaimed, 


*O’er yon blossom’d field 
Of beans it came, and thoughts of bacon rise.” 
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Johnson detested the very sight of Brighton Downs, “ because it 
was a country so truly desolate,” he said, “that if one had a mind to 
hang one’s self for desperation at being obliged to live there, it would 
be difficult to find a tree on which to fasten the rope.” When the 
sage uttered this dictum he had certainly overlooked the subject of 
mutton. He forgot how admirable Sussex land was for turnip hus- 
bandry, and that even where the flints lay thickest the corn crops 
were all the more luxuriant. He did love forest trees, and might have 
remembered that the Sussex oak has no superior. He was fond of 
milk, and might have respected the Sussex cows which keep them- 
selves almost beef, while they give milk so rich, if so little of it. Hate 
the Downs! Let all such people remember, especially if they have a 
liking for a haunch of mutton, that the rot was never known to be 
caught upon the South Downs; reason sufficient to authorize an 
epicure’s respect. We see poetry even in a Brighton fish shop. Was 
it not St. Wilfred himself who made first-rate fishermen of the 
primitive Brighton bunglers ? 

Johnson and Lamb are not the only intellectual persons whose 
minds could turn from the contemplation of great to the consideration 
of smaller things. When Charles James Fox was with a party viewing 
the old master-pieces in the Louvre, he turned from them to bewail 
the too great effulgence of the sun. “This heat,” he remarked, “ will 
burn up all my turnips at St. Anne’s.” So, Thomas Granville, 
replying to Rogers, who was referring to the overpowering glory of a 
sunset at which they were looking, observed that it was “ handsome.” 

Half a century ago, Brighton was as destitute of trees as it was in 
Johnson’s time. But now, if the Doctor were alive and had a halter, 
he would find no difficulty in searching for a branch from which he 
might hang, the very bulkiest of acorns. Where formerly only the 
hardy tamarisk grew, we may now see, as a local historian (Erredge) 
points out, that “ belts and copses of thriving trees have reared their 
heads, and the elm, fir, sycamore, horse-chestnut, larch, beech, hazel, 
birch, hawthorn, and the holly, and other evergreens, having, by 
culture, become acclimatised, thrive so well as to induce the belief 
that they are indigenous to the south-east coast.” 

That Brighton should have changed in a certain number of years 
is a matter for no surprise at all. The sea rolls its waves over the 
site on which the primitive village stood exposed to its fury. The 
cliffs which from behind the village looked proudly over the waves 
have been in part destroyed by the assailing waters which, it was once 
thought, were too remote ever to do them harm. But all this has 
been the work of time, and of a very long time. Yet change quite as 
remarkable has been accomplished within the lives of many persons 
still living. They must be old persons indeed, and must have suffered 
fourscore years at least of change themselves, in order to have been 
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within the periods of what Brighthelmstone was and what Brighton 
is. What it was towards the close of the last century, about 1790, 
when it had ceased to be the secluded fishing village it once had 
been, can scarcely now be realised. It was, no uncommon thing 
for the town to be then visited by unlicensed rovers of the deep. 
These thieves, who ranged from Beachy Head to Selsea Bill, would 
drop anchor after dark, and send a company of rascals on shore in a 
boat, whose mission it was to break into some rich farmer's house, or 
some well-endowed mansion near the coast, and carry off thence every 
article of value that was portable and could be turned to pirate’s use. 
There was such terror of these water-rats, that wherever they broke 
in their coming paralysed honest people, who were powerless through 
terror. They bound and gagged the inmates of houses which they 
intended to despoil, caroused without limit, and having plundered the 
dwelling, staggered down to the beach, and carried on board their 
burglarious freight. They would then lift anchor and drop down 
along the coast on their way to a place of refuge, or to attack some 
other house where there was promise of booty and goodcheer. Their 
audacity is explicable only on the ground that they had confederates 
among the police authorities, if such things were in those early days. 
In ancient times, when the French landed there and attacked the town, 
the Sussex men turned out with alacrity, and often gave the invaders. 
a tremendous thrashing. The sons of those Sussex men quailed in 
presence of the native rascalry, which was often cruel, but generally 
avoided murder. 

If any archeologist cares about the Druidical name for Brighton— 
if indeed there ever was one—or sigh to learn by what classic term 
the Romans designated their station on the sea, the care and the 
sigh are expended in vain. Let such antiquary console himself by 
laughing at the explanation of its later name, handed down from one 
local historian to another. Brighthelmstone, as it was called, has 
not puzzled the easily-satisfied etymologists. To explain it they 
invent a Saxon bishop who never existed, Brighthelm. They both 
beatify and canonize him under the title of St. Brighthelm; and 
having raised him to this dignity they erect a stone to commemorate 
him, or a “ton,” i.e. “town,” in which he may dwell, and thus we 
arrive at “Brighthelmstone.” Some etymologists pooh-poohed this 
derivation altogether, and they put forth something worse of their 
own. With them, “ Brighthelmstone” is born of the shining helms. 
of the Saxon galleys which used (or did not use) to lie off the town! 
Another party sees in the name simply the indication that the town 
once belonged to a warrior whose family name was Brighthelm. We 
must frankly confess that one theory is quite as reasonable as the 
other. 

But whatever the meaning of the name and whencesoever it came, 
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there was a universal outery of alarm and disgust when people in a ' 
hurry, or not much observant of orthography, cut the name down 
from a stately three to a little two decker. When Brighthelmstone 
began, in 1787, to be called Brighton, and ¢haé even in print, there 
was a howl of reprobation and a general demand to “give us back 
our three syllables!” Even Sylvanus Urban in that year moved out 
of his old ways into the new-fangled groove, and talked of “ Brighton” 
as if he were a fashionable young fop wearing a round hat and his own 
hair, instead of a cocked hat and powder. Sylvanus had announced that 
a certain Mr. Norman of Bromley had recently died at “ Brighton !” 
Instantly Mr. Urban was assailed with an e¢ tw Brute sort of assault. 
Afflicted archzeologists never thought such a blow could come from 
St. John’s Gate. One gentleman remonstrated in a tone of the 
deepest suffering. He argued that, if this abbreviating custom be 
carried on, Brighthelmstone will not only be wronged, but the world 
at large, and universal geography in particular, will be thrown into 
utter confusion. Foreign nations, potentates, governments, scholars, 
foreign humanity generally, we are told, will be bewildered, and will 
no longer be able to distinguish between Brighthelmstone in Sussex 
and Brighton a village in Yorkshire! Brighton in Yorkshire seems 
to have withdrawn itself modestly from the world ; and if the Emperor 
of Germany reads of the demise of Brown, Jones, or Robinson, at 
Brighton, that august person will not be troubled as to its local 
whereabout. 

If Brighton Camps had their picturesque aspect and a certain con- 
nection with poetry, they had occasional deep shadows to contrast 
with their lights. The camp of 1795 is especially remarkable for its 
dark colouring. The defenders of the country were left by the 
circumlocution office of that day with an insufficient quantity of 
bread and with nasty flour to make it. The hungry Oxford militia 
plundered a mill, and having got all they wanted for their own 
stomachs they seized a quantity of corn at Newhaven, not for their 
half-starved comrades in camp, but for the pleasure of throwing the 
whole of it into the river at that place. Eight of the mutineers were 
tried, of whom two, Cooke (called “ Captain”) and Parish, were sen- 
tenced to be shot, the rest to be flogged. During the eight days of 
trial the cireumlocution office gave them as little food as when the 
office drove them to mutiny through hunger. If it-had not been for 
the morning and evening supplies passed to them through the bars of 
their airing ground by Samaritans of Russell Street, the accused 
militiamen would not have lived through the trial to be shot or 
flogged. The last ceremony was carried out with much lugubrious 
pomp. Three of the six men received an instalment of three hundred 
strokes, equivalent to two thousand seven hundred lashes, and the 
other three were respited for future punishment. Then came the 
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more merciful act of putting quickly to death the two men condemned 
to be shot. There was indeed much slow circumstance before the two 
culprits were fairly in face of the company of their fellow-militiamen 
selected to carry out the sentence. For the support and encourage- 
ment of the firing party not to shirk their duty and attempt to run, 
there was drawn up behind them’a company of artillery, with shotted 
cannon and lighted matches, ready to blow the firing party to atoms 
if they showed any reluctance to destroy their two comrades. They 
showed nothing but alacrity under the circumstances. Cooke and 
Parish, kneeling composedly on their own coffins, were shot by what 
was curiously described as “a delinquent platoon of twelve of their own 
regiment at the distance of only six paces,” and then did not kill both! 
One, as he lay on the ground, had to be “finished” by a pistol-shot 
through the head. Perhaps the “delinquent platoon” were too 
hungry to aim steadily. One thing is sure, namely, that nobody at 
the circumlocution office was flogged for famishing the soldiers, nor 
was the rascal who supplied the filthy so-called flour hanged. Pro- 
bably he held the plate at the next Brighton Charity Sermons, and 
sneered at the poor folk who only contributed “ coppers.” 

In the first year of the present century the Crown and Anchor 
in’ East Street was proudly known as ‘The Hotel; but the Ship 
endeavoured to attract fashionable visitors by a dining-room decorated 
with ‘The Story of Telemachus’ in bronze on blue. At that time 
coaches had not learned to run between Brighton and London in five 
hours. In summer the earliest coach left Brighton at 7 a.m, and 
arrived in London at 5p.m. The night coach left at 10 p.m. and 
was due in London at 7 the next morning, keeping its time when it 
could. Then for crossing “the streak of liquid silver” there were 
“pacquets” advertised to run “in time of peace” three times a week, 
always setting sail, weather permitting, in the evening. One of these 
“ pacquets” manifested Napoleonic ideas, for it was called the Buona- 
parte schooner, and it made a great boast of having two cabins, a 
state room, and the means of making up twenty beds. 

At this period it is amusing to read in a local record that “ litera- 
ture is not neglected in this town; for in Middle Street there is an 
academy where young gentlemen are boarded and educated.” The 
idea that a boarding-school necessarily implies literary cultivation has 
long since expired.. 

While our pulpits, in the early part of the present century were 
denouncing the stage, and persuading people to leave theatres to the 
devil, and to brace up their mind and bodies at the sea-side, the 
marine pulpits were busy in bidding people to avoid the coast and to 
get back to London and their business as speedily as possible. “ While 
audiences,” says Dr. Doran, in ‘Their Majesties’ Servants, “ were 
preached down to the coast, and especially to Brighton, there were 
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zealous pastors in the latter place who preached them back again. 
One of these, the Rev. Dr. Styles, of Union Street, Brighton, did his 
best to stop the progress of London on Sea. He left the question of 
the stage for others to deal with; but he strictly enjoined all virtuously 
minded people to avoid watering-places generally and Brighton in 
particular, unless they wished to play into the devil’s hands. He 
denounced the breaking up of homes, the mischief of minds at rest, 
and the consequences of flirting and philandering. He looked upon a 
brief holiday as a long sin at the sea-side ; and with prophecy of dire 
results attending on neglect of his counsel, he drove or sought to drive 
all the hard workers in search of health and in the enjoyment of that 
idle repose which helps them in their search, back to London. Then, 
as now, England stood shamefully distinguished for the indecorum of 
its sea-co.5i bathers; but, with certain religious principles whereby to 
hold firmly, the good doctor does not think that much ill may befal 
therefrom, and he sends all erring sheep with their faces towards 
London, and with a reference to Solomon’s Song (above all things !) 
bidding them to wait for a south wind of the Holy Spirit to blow over 
their spices !” 

The list of Brighton notabilities is not a long one, but it invariably 
contains the name of Phoebe Hassell, who served in the army as a 
man and who died at an age which is calculated to make Mr. Thoms 
shake the head of incredulity. But there is a Brighton woman far 
worthier of being remembered than old Phoebe Hassell. We allude to 
the mother of James Rooke, a simple young fellow who had been 
drawn in by a crafty tailor, named Howell, to rob the mail, as it was 
then carried on horseback, between Brighton and Shoreham. On 
Phoebe Hassell’s information, the two were hanged and gibbeted. In 
course of time, the clothes and flesh of the culprits had utterly wasted 
away. When nothing remained but the skeletons, the aged mother of 
Rooke, who had often been a pilgrim to the mournful shrine of her 
son, went nightly to the gibbets in all weathers. Nothing prevented 
her from performing that sacred duty ; and when her object became 
known it was sacredly respected. It was to collect the bones of her 
unhappy son, and of the companion in his sad fate, as time, wind, and 
tempest shook them apart and out of the respective skeletons till 
nothing was left in the chains. She gathered them, and carried them 
reverently and affectionately to her poor home ; and when there were 
no more to gather, she deposited all in a little box, and perhaps with 
some sad memories of the hour when she had rejoiced at the birth of 
her son, she, all alone, save those memories, buried them in what she 
considered the hallowed ground of old Shoreham churchyard. Poor 
mother! Many a woman has been canonized for the performance of 
duties not half so holy. 

The widow Rooke is forgotten, while the annals of fashion still keep 
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warm the memory of people less worthy of being remembered. 
There was a time when Mrs. Prince, as old Dame Gunn, the bathing 
woman, used to call Mrs. Fitzherbert, reigned in Brighton. She was 
one of those women who justify the old saying that beauty is of every 
age. She was exquisite when young. There are some among us who 
may remember that she was queenly, when crowned by years. Like 
a queen, she was surrounded by duchesses at Brighton ; the most 
august dandies worshipped at her shrine in Castle Square; and among 
those idolaters were the Prince’s own brothers, with men of less 
degree, yet perhaps higher fame. In the number of the latter must 
be reckoned Colonel Hanger (late Lord Coleraine), whose first freak 
was to join a gang of gipsies, and take a dusky bride from among the 
daughters in the tents. Hanger led such a rollicking life, that when 
he grew old and tired of it, the new and enforced = me upon 
him like a novel enjoyment. 

There were some singular specimens of ladies in the old Brighton 
days. None more singular than Lady Clermont, who used to take a 
tea-spoonful of brandy i in her tea, by first pouring the brandy over the 
back of the spoon and then correcting the mistake, which she attri- 
buted to defect of sight, by filling the spoon in the ordinary way. Of 
a different temper was the fair and ambitious Lady Haggerstone. My 
lady invited the Prince to a rural festival at her villa near the Spa. 
She received him in character, as a milkmaid, ready to concoct a 
syllabub for the royal guest. She carried in one hand a silver pail, in 
the other a milking stool, such as the most ingenious of artistic up- 
holsterers could alone invent. A characteristic hat, with long cherry- 
coloured ribbons, adorned her head; and the milkmaid’s apron would 
have fetched hundreds of pounds for its lace. The syllabub, however, 
was never accomplished. Some absurd accident brought the attempt 
to an end, which after brief laughter was altogether forgotten. In 
contrast with this gentle masquerade, was the bold, loudly-brogued, 
but beautiful Lady Nagle, with her husband Sir Edmund’s miniature 
suspended from the longest of chains, flinging about as she moved, but 
always, as she said, near her heart. The Prince loved to have these 
and other fair ones about him. ‘They made up his table at whist ; 
brought him all sorts of gossip, home and foreign, and made them- 
selves conspicuous in a hundred ways, as they figured on the Steyne 
and excited the wonder of simple-minded spectators. 

Sir Benjamim Bloomfield was another of the old Brighton cele- 
brities. He owed his position as Master of the Household to the 
Prince of Wales to an accident. “Slade,” said his Royal Highness 
to the Colonel of that name, “do you know any gentleman who plays 
the violoncello?” “I only know one, sir,” replied the Colonel, “ Cap- 
tain Bloomfield, of the Artillery.” “Bring him here to dinner,” re- 
joined the Prince, “and tell him to bring his violoncello with him; 
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we'll play something together after dinner.” The Captain played to 
good purpose. The Prince again invited him as a guest; subse- 
quently he attached the violoncello player to his household, and Sir 
Benjamin became as well-known a figure on and about the Steyne as 
the Prince himself was. 

The story of the Pavilion will be found more amusing in Cobbett’s 
satirical chronicle of its rise and progress than in any of the local 
histories. The history of its decline and fall is within the memory of 
him who never remembers anything—the oldest inhabitant. The 
noble eccentrics who figured in the Pavilion circle have been stereo- 
typed. But there were eccentrics without, whose eccentricity amused 
those within that circle. One of these was well known on the 
Brighton stage. 

An ignorant impatience of taxation was manifested at Brighton, 
especially when the heavy impost was laid on hair-powder. By nearly 
general resolve people avoided the tax by leaving off the powder. 
Any one who ventured to appear in public, powdered, incurred the 
peril of being pelted. Even on the stage, when genteel comedy 
required the sword by the side and the powder on the hair, there was 
a difference of opinion as to the wearing of it, and the actor portant 
épée et poudre was both hissed and applauded, as sentiment prevailed 
among the audience. At Brighton, Mr. Fox, the manager’s son, had 
to appear in a character of the sword and powder period. He took a 
singular course. He powdered one half of his hair, and left the 
other au naturel. People laughed at his droll aspect, and also at his 
reason for putting iton. Mr. Fox explained that he had taken that 
course in order to please both parties—the powderers and the anti- 
powderers. It was accepted for wit. 

As far less has been said and written of Brighton just as royalty 
began to tire of its old love, than of the town when it seemed a seventh 
heaven to the king, George the Fourth, we will look into one year 
of its sayings and doings—a.p. 1825—when it was learning to go 
alone. 

Brighton had long rejoiced in the sunshine of royalty. It veiled 
its head, and wore sackcloth, and cast ashes upon itself, when royalty 
was absent. At least, it would have done all this, but for certain 
consolatory circumstances. Nevertheless, it affected a very decent 
horror. This is especially manifested in the fashionable intelligence 
in the local papers. The first thing thought of there is the condition 
and prospects of the Pavilion. That shrine of haut ton is spoken of 
asa most interesting invalid, who is sick only because the sun is 
absent, and all Brighton is therefore sick with it. Yet will the 
invalid be convalescent if Hope is the physician, and then sympathetic 
Brighton will feel itself also “‘ very much better, thank you.” But 
“should the king ”—for we now speak of the time when George the 
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Fourth had grown tired of his gew-gaw—should “his most sacred 
Majesty” nothing less than “graciously condescend to inhabit” for 
awhile the ‘‘marine palace” which he once both well and wisely 
loved—in such case Brighton would not only be restored to health, but 
would enjoy a sensation of stalwart youth and ecstatic immortality. 

It is distressing to read the expression of sorrow at the idea that 
the king, so to speak, continually went on not coming. With the 
new year (1825) the wail opens to its oldsolemntune. “There is no 
change at the Pavilion.” ‘“ We hope that the desire to see his 
Majesty again among us may speedily be realised.” Alas! the realisa- 
tion does not speedily come, and the Fashionable Intelligencer wept 
in its imitation lawn handkerchief, and then wiped its loyal eyes 
and exclaimed, “The gloom of silence and desertion continues to 
envelope the Pavilion.” Double envelopes of desertion and of silence. 
Then followed reports that the king was coming soon. The soon was 
succeeded by “a period not yet determined.” J inally, it was said that 
his Majesty would visit Brighton and take up his residence there 
during the Christmas holidays. But before that time and its event 
arrived, Fashionable Intelligencer discovered that, instead of the king 
coming, his best wine was going. It did not require much logic to 
enable observers to come to the conclusion, that if the best vintage 
were taking its departure, Sacred Majesty would not be among speedy 
arrivals. The town could hardly find consolation in the assurance 
that wherever the monarch might be, his heart was certainly at 
Brighton. The king never came. The local banks could not bear it. 
They unanimously broke. 

A royal duke and duchess were scarcely equivalent to a king; yet 
the appearance of the Duke of York relieved in some degree the 
heart of Brighton from some of its heavings. There was a burst of 
joy when it was announced that H.R.H. “ purposed to give an enter- 











































































































ar tainment to his tonish friends.” Every one uninvited must henceforth 
go consider himself to be mauvais ton. What a flutter there was when 

“tonish reporters ” proclaimed in the newspapers that the duke would 
led § give a public breakfast at Ireland’s Royal Gardens, and that “the 
lty J} whole fashionable world would partake of the repast.” Meanwhile 
ain fj Fashionable Intelligencer watched the duke and noted his ducal ways. 
ent §§ We read with infinite emotion that his royal princeliness not only 
nce @ entered several shops, but that he purchased various articles in the 
ion 





most unassuming manner. ‘The grand breakfast at last came off, and 
avery jolly affair it was; but Snob, who was not invited, and who 
felt his “fashionable” honour very much ruffled in consequence, 
declared that the thing was low, and that the company were vulgar. 

The Duchess of Gloucester did not put herself so prominently 
forward as the Duke of York; but the local observer did not fail to 
chronicle the proud circumstance, namely, that “The Duchess gives 
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importance by her presence to the Steyne.” Her condescension, too, 
was eulogised in lofty terms; but in the practice of proud humility 
the Duchess was nothing in comparison with the Bishop of Chichester. 
Robert James Carr was then, as prelate, only a year old. In the 
bloom of his official age the Right Rev. Father, &c., visited Brighton, 
and on his first Sunday there he repaired to the Royal Chapel. There 
was the ordinary congregation, but there was no clergyman. He had 
been taken ill and was unable to attend. But the diocesan was not 
proud. ‘The fashionable chronicler tells us that the Bishop performed 
divine worship himself, ‘‘ with his usual kindness and condescension.” 

Sometimes high-born and ill-bred personages condescended to much 
stranger performances. Thus we find Jeames the Chronicler setting 
down a record of the fact that Sir Godfrey Webster, one of the fastest 
of the very rapid men of the day, had left the town, and that the 
regret was universal; but that the baronet would soon return, in 
order to take the chair of a free-and-easy at the Swan Inn. Itis 
to be observed, that whenever a “tonish” person took his departure, 
all Brighton was filled with the most poignant regret. Also, that 
when a family or individual of the haut ton or beau monde (nice dis- 
tinctions !) arrived, all Brighton was stirred with an indescribable sort 
of happiness. If Mrs. Fitzherbert left the town drowned in tears, the 
arrival of Lady Berwick brought it again to life and laughter. Sir 
Matthew Tierney’s post-carriage, galloping out of Brighton, pierced 
the hearts of all beholders; but there was balm in Gilead. How 
sympathetic must have been the fashionable reporter of 1825 
when he wrote down the fact that, “Grateful rumour states that 
the esteemed Dukes of Richmond and Argyle, and the Marquis 
of Anglesea, again propose to add to the importance of the Royal 
York Hotel by residing there before the end of the present 
year.” Mark the new and original figure, “grateful rumour.” But 
to indulge in strange figures was the old Brighton reporter’s dearest 
delight. “'The Marquis of Granby,” says our friend, “ without any 
feeling of indisposition, enjoys good spirits in Regency Square.” 
This might astonish Mark Tapley, whose spirits were highest under 
prostration, but to us it seems natural enough. Another fashionable 
record, this time full of simplicity, is to the effect that “Lady William 
Gordon confesses the salutary influence of the coast air.” Occa- 
sionally an unexpected arrival makes the reporter of it facetious. 
For example, the local chronicler states how the Barossa, homeward- 
bound from St. Helena, had dropped her anchor off the town the 
previous night, without any idea of her being there, and how her 
gallant captain, Hutchenson, went ashore, and gave joyous surprise to 
his lady and family, and how he was on board again, and on his way 
to the Downs, by five in the morning. 

Speaking of ladies as well as of captains, let us not forget—indeed 
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it is impossible to overlook—that incarnation of gaiety and beauty, the 
Lady Berwick of that day. Before her marriage, she was a Miss 
Sophia Dubouchet. This young lady was married to the second Lord 
Berwick in 1812. In some peerages she is styled plain “ Sophia 
Dubouchet,” with no more account of her family than if she had been, 
like Melchizedek, without father and without mother. It is clear 
that this lady, who died childless, was not of illustrious descent. How 
she looked at Brighton, in 1825, and what was “ pretty Fanny’s way” 
in that year, at that place, we may gather from another of the scraps 
of intelligence. “A la mode Lady Berwick,” says a contemporary 
local journal, “ formerly Miss Sophia de Bouchez” (the chroniclers were 
not particular as to names) “has been the source of attraction for our 
fashionable promenades during the week. It afforded us much plea- 
sure to observe that the late abuse of the press has in no degree 
diminished the vivacity so characteristic of her ladyship and family.” 
There were two other ladies at Brighton at that time who were of a 
quieter quality, and whose wealth was the least of their charms. 
They are thus registered in the fashionable column: “ We have two 
of the richest heiresses in the country now with us, Miss Wykeham and 
Miss Pleydell.” How little did the chronicler conjecture that the 
former lady, who died so recently as 1870, was the heroine of a 
romance, and might have been Queen of England if she had chosen 
to bear that magnificent title. When Miss Wykeham was at Brighton, 
at a much earlier period than 1825, she attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Clarence. She was then the much-honoured heiress of an 
Oxfordshire squire, Wykeham of Swalcliffe, a member of the family of 
William of Wykeham. The royal Duke had other opportunities of 
seeing this beautiful and accomplished heiress; and, overcome by her 
beauty, her intellectual qualities, and her account at her banker's, he 
made her the offer of his hand. With good common sense, Miss 
Wykeham declined the offer. The Duke subsequently married a 
German princess, but he never ceased to esteem the heiress, whose 
presence made Brighton so happy nearly half a century ago. As 
soon as the Duke became William the Fourth, King of England, he, 
with the glad sanction of Queen Adelaide, prevailed on the lady whom 
he had once sought to make his wife, to accept a peerage. Miss 
Wykeham took the title of Baroness Wenman, whereby she revived 
an old title in her family. Her grandfather had married the sister 
and heiress of the Viscount Wenman, in the Irish peerage. The 
Viscount having died childless, in 1800, the dignity became extinct ; 
but Wenman, as an English baronial title, was conferred on Miss ° 
Wykeham in 1834. For six and thirty years she wore it with 
dignity, and when she died, in 1870, there was not a memory more 
honoured in the three kingdoms than that of Sophia Elizabeth Wyke- 
ham, Baroness Wenman, of Thame Park, county Oxon. 
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When William the Fourth took up his residence at Brighton, he 
played thejcitizen king. He walked and talked in the streets, and 
knocked at the doors of his personal friends, paying morning visits, 
and speedily discovering that, altogether, “it wouldn’t do.” Queen 
Victoria went down to look at the place, to give it a trial, and to 
come to the same conclusion, that “it wouldn’t do.” When cabmen 
or their customers stood on the roof of their cabs to gaze at the 
Queen over the garden walls, royalty quietly withdrew, and Brighton 
took good heart, and has since contrived to get on handsomely alone, 
but she is ever glad, and naturally so, when a prince or princess is to 
be reckoned among her visitors. Only now the inhabitants do not go 
out to meet them, as they did in 1815 to meet Queen Charlotte. 
Large bodies of them then received permission to welcome the Queen 
at Patcham. They were dressed in buff, and mounted. As they 
cantered by the side of the Queen’s carriage, as her escort, she smiled 
and bowed to such of them as were “ getting a look at her,” as if she 
liked it. The Prince Regent, the Duke of Clarence, and a bright 
array of nobility, waited in the open space before the Pavilion to do 
honour to her on her arrival. “The present,” says a contemporary 
historian, “is beyond all doubt the most brilliant period in the annals 
of Brighton.” 

Fitting period wherewith to close these remarks. What a contrast 


is the fuss to get a sovereign into Brighton with the anxiety to get’ 


Charles the Second out of it! For effecting the escape of the King, 
Captain Tattersall was rewarded with a pension of £100 a year to 
himself and his descendants. We suppose that the most democratic of 
politicians would not object to a pension being paid which was origi- 
nally earned by getting his most “religious majesty” out of the 
kingdom. 

And speaking of great personages, it must be allowed that some of 
the most princely who have visited Brighton have not been the last 
to gratify that saturnine majesty, whose name is given to one of the 
great natural curiosities of the place. When the notorious Ellen- 
borough divorce case was before the world, there were certain details 
which showed that Prince Schwartzenburg had turned the Norfolk 
Hotel to very bad uses. In the slang of the day, it became known as 
the Schwartzenburg Hotel. A satirical poem, illustrated by Robert 
Cruikshank, dealt with the facts in a rough-and-tumble sort of way, 
and concluded with these complimentary lines: 


“ Enough! thou place of great renown, 
The Devil much must like 
To have so flourishing a town 
So very near his Dyke.” 
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Che Mother of Jacques. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PATTY.’ 


I 


Tue village of Trochu is at some distance from Bordeaux. It is a 
sandy district, where there is little cultivation of anything but vines, 
and these, strangely enough, flourish best where the soil looks most 
unpromising. Much of the ground runs to waste, and is fertile only 
in long stretches of furze and heather, backed by clumps of pines. 

Just in front of one of these wastes, about half-way between Bor- 
deaux and Trochu, a small cottage stands on the high road ; a loosely- 
piled stone fence surrounds the garden—a mere strip in front, but 
wider at the side, where it slopes downward, and shows a stunted- 
looking vineyard. Beyond this is a wood of fir trees. 

Some cabbages grow in the narrow strip, and at the side is a herb 
garden backed by a stack of fagots. The resinous fragrance that comes 
from this mingles agreeably with the scent of basil and savory in the 
plot beside it, and seems to make the humming crowd of bees that 
" hover over this last a necessity, a something that the eye would natu- 
rally seek. There are vines clinging to all sides of the red-tiled 
cottage, and on those which grow at the back, fishing nets are spread 
out to dry. 

It is the month of July, 1870, but there is that strange stillness of 
atmosphere which seems to belong to a later time of year. Even the 
bees move lazily. They, and a cloud of gnats buzzing round the head 
of a donkey just within the cottage door, make the only sound in the 
silence of the place. The gnats become too much even for the 
donkey’s patience. He flaps his capped ears, and his tormentors wheel 
round in a larger circle, ready to begin a fresh attack. 

“Go on there, Bobot,” says a cheery voice, and Bobot comes forward. 
He shakes himself and his gaily-fringed net, by way of keeping off 
the trumpeting crowd, which till now has only attacked his head. 
Bobot might make a dash to the small shed just opposite the fagot 
stack, and take refuge under the shadow of its tiled roof, but Bobot is | 
a donkey of discretion—he knows his office and its duties, and he 
places himself in the full sunshine a little way from the back door. 

Out of the cottage comes the owner of the cheery voice. She has 
a cheery face, too, though it must be more than sixty years old, and is 
wrinkled and brown as a walnut ; but her dark eyes are full of light 
as they glance up under the yellow handkerchief which shades her 
head ; the handkerchief hides even her cap, except its pair of starched 
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white string tieds in two bows under the chin. She wears a black 
jacket and a lilac skirt, and between this last and her sabots are leathern 
gaiters. She brings out first one brown pannier and then another, 
and fastens them on the patient Bobot. While she stoops and fastens 
the last, a figure comes out from the stunted vineyard. It is that of 
a tall youth about nineteen years old. As he comes up to the donkey 
you see what a handsome beardless face he has—one of those faces 
not easily forgotten, it is so full of strength and sweetness. 

“My mother”—he puts a strong, brown hand on each of her 
shoulders—* why not wait for me? Wilt thou never spare thyself?” 

She looks up at him with proud delight, but shakes her head 
rebukingly. 

“Listen to him then, my Bobot. Is it not enough to make thee 
believe, innocent ass that thou art, that the mother is decrepit and 
useless, and that he, Jacques, who was but now the baby of the house, 
is to do all the work? Is it not a presumptuous Jacques, my Bobot, 
to fancy that he can fix thy panniers as the mother fixes them ?” 

Jacques bends down and kisses her forehead. 

“The mother is not to tell Bobot any more stories,” he laughs in a 
bright, saucy way, “but she is to give place while Jacques fills the 
panniers. It is time we were off, friend Bobot. I expect there will 
be news to-day from the army.” 

The donkey understands. He flaps his ears impatiently and takes 
a step forward. 

“Hola, Bobot! but thou art of a restlessness ” 

The mother of Jacques breaks off her sentence with a conciliatory 
pat, and, considering how the gnats are singing in his nostrils, Bobot’s 
patience may be considered exemplary. He stands very still while 
the panniers are filled with cabbages and herbs and covered with 
heather. Jacques is not allowed to fill these unaided. His mother 
trots backward and forward, helping, and praising, and laughing, 
and finally she pats Bobot and then stands on tiptoe to receive 
the parting kisses of her much-beloved son. He leads Bobot on 
round the cottage, out at the little gate in the stone fence. He 
stops here and kisses his hand to his mother, and then goes quickly 
along the sandy road that leads to Trochu. 

The mother of Jacques has not followed him to the gate. Her son 
will look back for her when he reaches the cross-road, and she can only 
command this point by standing on a little mound which Jacques has 
made for her beside the plot of herbs. She mounts this and stands 
waiting patiently ; one brown hand with its wedding-ring finger 
shades her eyes, the other is doubled into her waist by way of support. 
She has to stand some minutes, for the line of yellow sand is longer to 
traverse than to look at, and she chatters to herself about her boy: 

“My Jacques! and how good he is to his mother! He takes no 
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care but for her; and at his age he is so fine, so handsome a youth, it 
would not be wonderful if he was to think more of the pretty girls of 
Trochu than of his silly old mother. There is Francoise Chenet ; 
she thinks no one sees, poor child, but I can see, how, as we come from 
mass, her eyes follow after my Jacques as he gives me his arm to lean 
on. Well, well, she is a good girl—not so pretty as some, but she 
likes work better than fine clothes, and she will be happier than 
Victoire and the rest. Ma foi! it might have been that my Jacques 
was taken with the bold, black eyes of Victoire. Then indeed I should 
have cause for sorrow, for the head of Victoire is filled with thinking 
of the ducasse and fine clothes. She will never be a housewife. Ah, 
there never was a mother so blessed as I am!” 

At this point the old Eugénie—her name is Eugénie Duclos—spies 
out her Jacques and Bobot at the cross-road. They wait just an 
instant. Jacques waves his cap in the air, and then the road turns 
suddenly, and they are out of sight. 

La mére Duclos comes down from the mound much more quickly 
than you might expect from her stooping figure. She gathers a few 
herbs for the pot-au-feu, and goes into the house with them. There 
is not much to be done there. Eugénie Duclos rises early, and 
the cabbage is already shredded and in the soup-pot, and cabbage 
soup and fish and a long loaf of dark-coloured bread make up the 
daily fare of the cottage. There will not be any fish to-day, for 
Jacques has not been out these last nights, unless, indeed, he exchanges 
some of his cabbage with his friend Pierre the fisherman. 

But the old woman has plenty to do; there are many broken loops 
in the net that is dry on the vine branches, and if there were not 
these there would be stockings to knit for Jacques, or fresh wood to 
add to the fagot stack from among the fir trees that make such a dark 
background to the stunted vineyard. 

The hours pass away. Jacques is usually home again between 
three and four o'clock, but the lengthening shadows tell his mother 
that her son is two hours late. 

“Ma foi, Eugénie!” She looks anxious a moment, and then a 
smile brightens the wrinkled old face. “Foolish old woman that 
thou art, is not then thy Jacques to make an acquaintance as his 
brothers did, and smoke a pipe with a friend, and chat with a girl on 
his way home?’ She sighs a little and looks sad, for the word 
“brothers” has conjured up a row of stalwart, well-grown men, who 
have been taken from their home one by one to serve in the army 
of the empire. But these were all much older than Jacques, and 
all are gone now—gone to the old father laid to sleep in the cemetery 
of Trochu. 

A sudden tear rolls over the brown cheek and falls on the twine 
with which she is threading her netting needle. 
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“Tt is not for the boys,” she says hastily, and then she brushes the 
bright drop away with her sharp knuckles; “they have gone to the 
good God; but sometimes it is very hard to me that I do not know 
where so much as one of my four boys lies. For my man it is 
different: every Sunday and every féte day I can go and pray beside 
his grave, and keep the cross painted and the immortelles fresh ; but I 
can never go to Italy or to Algeria—I can never pray beside my darlings, 
and it is possible that no one else has prayed at their graves. Ah, 
but it is a blessing that my. Jacques has not been taken for this 
new war. Monsieur le Curé has said they do not take the only son 
of a widow.” 

It was not the habit of Eugénie Duclos to indulge herself, so she got 
up, and to shake off her unusual depression, began to get supper ready. 

Jacques must come in soon now; and yet, though each moment 
she expects to hear the tinkle of Bobot’s bells, the old woman’s heart 
does not lighten. She bustles about, and when the table is spread 
she put Bobot’s supper of coarse grass ready for him under the shed. 

The light has grown level, and shows in dusky lines of red behind 
the pine wood; the straight stems and branches of the trees panel it 
into spaces. It is dusk in front of the cottage when Eugénie once 
more climbs up on her watch-tower. 

She strains her eyes toward Trochu, but no one is in sight. “No 
one,” she sighs. Just then there comes the sudden faint tinkle she 
had been listening for. 

Something must have happened. Jacques has never been so late ; 
the self-restraint in which she has kept herself gives way. She opens 
the little gate and hurries along the sandy road. 

Her heart gives a great jump at the sight of Jacques. There is 
light enough to see that his head is drooping instead of being held 
erect. When his mother comes close up to him she sees that he looks 
very sad. 

Mechanically she takes holds of Bobot’s bridle and leads him toward 
the cottage at a brisker pace, but Jacques does not walk beside her. 

“ Ah ca, ma mere!” he says in answer to her greeting, and then 
he shrinks back and in a few minutes is almost hidden in the increas- 
ing darkness. 

“Mon Dieu !’—Eugénie’s heart grows heavier still—‘ what has 
happened? It must be a grievous trouble which has come to my 
poor boy, if he will not+tell it to his mother.” 

She goes on musing. Can it be that Jacques cares for Francoise, 
as Eugénie can see Frangoise cares for him, and that Jacques has 
discovered some obstacle in the way of his happiness ? 

“But that is not to be thought of,” she says, as she leads Bobot 
carefully into the garden. “To begin with, Jacques is too young— 
he would not speak yet ; and Francoise has only her old grandmother, 
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and the old woman owes the girl too much to stand between her and 
my Jacques. No one could say ‘No’ to Jacques; it is not love 
that is troubling my boy.” 

Her housewifely instincts quiet her anxiety. She takes Bobot to 
his shed, and then lights a little thin candle in a wooden candlestick 
and puts it on the round table which she has got ready for supper. 
T'wo wooden bowls and spoons, two horn mugs, and a narrow roll of 
bread about three feet long, make the rest of her preparations. 

In turn she takes each bowl to the stove, fills each from the soup- 
pot, and sets both on the table to cool. She has already brought in a 
dark red pitcher of water and placed it in the corner farthest from 
the stove, but now she goes to a little cupboard in one corner of the 
room and brings out a black bottle. . 

“My good man used to say that wine was sent us to cheer the 
heavy-hearted, not to make giddy those who are already joyful; my 
Jacques will eat his potage and drink some wine, and then he will 
tell me what is grieving him.” 

But though Jacques comes in and sits down at the table, he seems 
unable to eat. All at once he notices the wine bottle, and he half 
fills his horn cup and drinks off the liquor greedily. 

“Ma foi! But, Jacques, eat then at least a bit of bread ; the wine 
flies upward if there is nothing to keep it down.” 

Jacques does not smile ; his lips are so firmly closed that he looks 
almost surly ; his answer is to put his hand on the bottle and pour 
out yet another draught. 

This time Eugénie keeps silence; her anxiety has changed to 
alarm. She and her son are so very poor that of late wine has been 
to them a rare luxury, instead of the every-day drink that it is in 
some southern districts. What can have happened ? 

He sits upright a few moments, the sternness deepening round his 
mouth ; then suddenly his head droops, he clasps his hands quickly 
over his face and rests his elbows on the table. 

His mother gets up; she puts her arms around his neck and kisses 
the strong brown hands that cover his face. They are wet with 
tears, and as her arm circles round him as only a mother’s arm can 
circle, a great shuddering sob shakes him from head to foot. 

“ My darling, my good child, tell thy mother what it is, then—who 
is it, then, my Jacques, who has so grieved thee ?” 

Just the same caress, almost the same words she would have said 
to her boy ten years ago. She draws his head to her till it rests on 
her shoulder, but she asks no further questions. “ My brave Jacques! 
my good boy!” and then she kisses him and waits till the full heart 
can speak in words. 

The struggle is soon over;* Jacques pounds his knuckles into his 
eyes and looks ashamed, yet smiling. 
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“Tt is not for myself, my mother; it is for thee. There is a levy 
of fresh troops, and—and I am taken, my mother.” 

It was very sad to see the sudden paleness of the cheery old face 
—to see the light fade from those dark bright eyes so widely opened 
on her son. Jacques sat an instant spelled by the change in his 
mother’s face, then rose up and placed her in the chair in which he 
had been sitting. He felt that she was trembling and her hands were 
quite cold. 

“Tt is like this, my mother: thou knowest that we have heard the 
empire has been insulted by these Prussians, and that our Emperor 
will avenge the insult and carry fire and sword to the homes of these 
invaders. ‘This is well, and no doubt it will be done; but what then, 
my mother? Meantime these Prussian brigands have terrible guns, 
and mow down our brave hearts like grass. It is no longer possible 
to make exemptions. I have spoken to M. le Maire; he came up 
just as my name was being taken, but he only sighed and looked 
sorry. ‘ Make the best of it, Jacques,’ he said. 

Jacques paused here, but his mother did not speak. She made no 
complaint ; she only sat still, her eyes fixed on her son’s bowed face, 
as if she would learn it off by heart, so that she might know him 
again in heaven. She could not summon a ray of hope; had she not 
seen four sons depart on the same errand, and not one had come 
back ? 

“Mother,” (Jacques spoke out quickly and gaily, as if he were 
resolved to rouse her from her abstraction,) “thou must not grieve for 
me. It is only because I think the winter will come before I am 
here again, and that there will be no one to dig or to fetch wood and 
water for thee, that I lament; and this too is wrong. We have not 
sought this, my mother; it is sent to us; and hast thou not always 
told me that, if we bear the crosses sent to us willingly, they are not 
hard to bear ?” 

He bent down and kissed her, and then she gave way. She hid her 
face on the shoulder of her darling and sobbed and cried bitterly ; but 
when this was over she dried her eyes and tried to look cheerfully in 
his face. 

“It is I who am a selfish old woman,” she said. “ What do I 
know, my Jacques? Thou wilt come back to me, perhaps, a corporal 
—who can say ?—for thou art brave, my boy, and thou wilt make a 
good soldier. Allons! I must think of thy linen. How soon?” 
Here she broke off abruptly and turned away. 

“In two days, my mother,” said Jacques simply; but he was glad 
that she went away and left him; he felt that they were only 
prolonging a common misery by this show of courage towards each 
other. 


They kissed each other much as usual when they said good- 
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night, but Eugénie could not sleep. She was up with the sun—and 
it rose early then—and after she had set her son’s breakfast she 
trudged off to the little church just this side of Trochu, the church 
of Notre Dame de la Grice. But for the altar lights the church 
would have been in darkness ; there were only a few other worshippers, 
and when mass was said it seemed to Eugénie that one of these was 
lingering, like herself, to speak to monsieur le curé. 

Eugénie went out of the church and stood waiting in the road. 
The sky was overcast, and the cool grey haze seemed in keeping with 
the intense stillness. It was a bare, treeless spot, and not even the 
chirp of a bird or the whirr of an insect broke the quiet. There 
came a footstep, and Eugénie started and recognised a girl with a lilac 
kerchief drawn forward over her cap. 

“Ma foi, Frangoise! Who would have thought of seeing you 
so far from home at this hour, and it is neither Sunday nor a féte 
day ?” 

La mére Duclos looked searchingly for an instant, but then the 
downcast blushing face answered all questions. When monsieur le curé 
came out of the sacristy he found Eugénie kissing Frangoise as if she 
were her own child. 

The good priest walked part of the way home with Eugénie, 
and then she went in alone and spent this last sorrowful day with 
her son. 

They had not many words for each other ; now and then Jacques, 
as he passed where she sat stitching, stooped down and kissed his 
mother. In the afternoon he had to go to Trochu, and this absence 
was almost a relief ; for the brave old woman struggled hard to keep 
from tears, and the very sight of the loved face made her eyes swim 
as she bent over her work. 

Then came the sad good-night, and at last the dreaded moment of 
parting. It had been so long in coming through those hours of 
suppressed sorrow, and yet now it seemed to Eugénie that the day 
had made a bound from morning to afternoon. All was ready— . 
Jacques and his bundle; his mother too was ready to go with him ; 
only Bobot was left behind. 

The men were all to be marched to the nearest railway station, 
their destination being Orleans; but Jacques had got his mother to 
promise she would leave him before he fairly started. 

“ What use,” he said, “to stand and be pushed aside in a crowd, 
and yet not to be able, perhaps, to see me ?” 

Eugénie cannot thwart his slightest wish. They are close to Trochu 
now, and Jacques stops. 

“ Good-bye, my mother!” He takes her in his arms, almost 


lifting her off the ground, and she feels the sobs he cannot keep 
back now. 
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“ God bless thee, my Jacques!” and it is over. He hurries away so 
fast that when he turns back to kiss his hand the small bent figure 
seems far off as it stands gazing after him. 


II. 
Ir is a hot afternoon in the hot August of 1870. The voiture which 
runs three times a week between the town of D—— and the village 





of O has been ready to start for an hour ; but as no passengers 
have appeared, the said voiture—a cross between an old-fashioned 
diligence and a wooden omnibus—is disinclined to start empty. The 
horses stamp and shake their rope harness; the driver stands just 
within the entrance of the Hétel de (Univers smoking his pipe; 
while the conducteur chats and smiles with Mdlle. Sophie, the fille de 
boutique at the confectioner’s in the street over the way. The street 
itself is narrow and the houses are high; there is, therefore, shadow 
in it, but this shadow brings out the glare of the little place yet more 
strongly ; for though the Hétel de ? Univers is the smallest inn in 
D , it has a place of its own, and the voiture stands therein. 

The driver stands in shadow, but he feels for his horses; the poor 
animals’ tails are tied up with scarlet, and they can only stamp 
when the flies give a sharper bite than usual; the last stamp has been 
so vigorous that it has nearly upset the voiture. 

“ Diable !’—the driver takes his pipe out of his mouth—“ it can- 
not well be hotter, and it is not yet mid-day.” 

The place is a triangle ; the shady street is at its apex, and at each 
of the other angles is an opening, both leading away into the country 
and both with houses only on one side. Down the steepest of these 
two roads comes a moving object towards the place. It is hard to say 
at first what it is; it may be a man or a woman; or it may be a small 
cow. It is dark, and if it moves on two legs it is bent double, it 
seems to roll forward like a ball. 

“ Diable !” the driver says again. It is perhaps a favourite expres- 
sion, or it may be he is too-hot to seek another. 

“Joseph!” The conductey nods to Mdlle. Sophie, and comes for- 
ward at the summons of his chief, for the driver is also the proprietor of 
the voiture. “ Look out, vagabond that thou art, and tell what this is 
that comes along the road from Merly.” 

“That ”—Joseph gasps as he comes into the blaze of sunshine, and 
wipes his big brown face with a-red handkerchief—“ that is an old 
woman. ‘ Hast thou then never seen one before, my friend ?” 

The driver looks sulky ; he puts his broad hand up to screen his 
eyes and takes a long look at the strangely moving object. 


“ Ma foi, it is then a woman who has the nature of a crab ; she walks 
with one side only.” 
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“ When does this voiture start for O——?” says a voice. 

The driver starts and takes off his straw hat to an unmistakable 
Englishman ; he has spoken those few words with very little accent, 
it is true, but then there is no mistaking the English aspect of his 
face, his figure, and the baggage which a gamin is wheeling up ina 
barrow from the shady street opposite. 

“Tmmediately, m’sieur—at the service of m’sieur.” Here the 
driver pulls off his hat again. 

The Englishman is a pleasant-looking man about thirty years old, 
with a massive and yet high forehead, a severe straight nose, and 
earnest deep-set blue eyes ; it does not signify about the shape of the 
. mouth when one wears such a long tawny beard as this Mr. Martin 
does. For his name is Martin—Martin on his portmanteau, Martin on 
his writing-box, and Martin on another clamped box so heavy that it 
surely holds either books or plate. 

He stands and sees his baggage disposed of with quiet determina- 
tion ; he does not worry or fidget, but he checks the reckless handling 
of the gamin and the leisurely dawdling of the conducteur. 

The driver meantime gives a last look to his horses, and then before 
he mounts his high perch: he glances up the road to see what has 
become of the old woman. Behold her! very red in face—as much 
face as can be seen under a yellow kerchief—panting and gasping for 
breath, but with a cheery smile of gladness round her parted lips, 
courtesying close beside him. 

“ What is it then, my mother ? ” 

It is as the driver has said; the old woman moves her right 
side nearer to him, and draws the other side after it with an 
effort. 

“Bonjour, m’sieur. You go to O , is it not so?” 

“But yes, my mother, the. letters are ‘painted large enough.” He 
points to the inscription in flaming scarlet letters on the bladk body of 
the voiture. 

“ M’sieur, I am the mother of Jacques, our J; acques— has been 
badly wounded in the last battle. What do I know? there has been 
perhaps another battle since. I have travelled for four days, m’sieur, 
from 'Trochu, for I have no money to spend on voitures; but I have 
this, m’sieur, if it will pay for my journey to O .” She holds up 
a half-franc piece. The driver scratches his head. 

“One franc for the intérieur, a franc and a half for the coupé, ma 
mere.” Here he pauses and looks at the bent mother of Jacques; 
she looks up at him. Her face is still red. The blaze on it has been 
scorched thereon by miles of toil along the barren high road. She 
cannot turn pale. She does not cry or sob, but a sudden droop spreads 
over the whole’countenance ; the cheery life that lay sparkling in those 
dark old_eyes has departed. 
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The Englishman listens attentively. Being a man, he listens to the 
end. 

“ But, my good mother,” says the driver, “‘ you may not think it to 
look at me, but I too have a son fighting those accursed Prussians, 
and for my son’s sake you shall ride part of the way to O——.” 

He opens the door of the intérieur. ‘“Cocher,” the Englishman 
touches him on the shoulder, “I take the coupé for myself, and this 
good woman can travel with me. I prefer her company.” 

This last in answer to a shrug of deprecation from the driver. 

The conducteur opens the door of the coup:. The Englishman 
takes off his hat to the courtesying old woman, and waits till she takes 
her place. Then he gets in; the driver mounts the box. The con- 
ducteur waves his hand toward the shop-window of Mdlle. Sophie. 
The voiture lurches, creaks, and with much noise of rattling over the 
round stones of the place, and an occasional crack of the driver’s whip 
mingling with his sharp adjurations to his horses, the vehicle moves 
off along the second of the two country roads. 

“Has your son been long in the army?” The Englishman has 
settled himself comfortably in his corner, and there is plenty of room 
for the mother of Jacques to follow his example, but she sits on the 
edge of the cushioned seat as if she were unused to luxuries. It may 
be that her heart is too full to be able to think of comfort, or aught 
relating to self. 

She turns round and looks at her questioner ; her eyes glisten while 
she speaks: “ But no, m’sieur, he is my youngest, and he has said— 
my Jacques did—that he will never leave his mother. But what will 
you ? he was all I had to give, and when this war came it was not 
likely he would be passed over. He is a fine boy, m’sieur, is my 
Jacques ; ah, and so were the others!” She sighed and broke off 
abruptly. 

“ Have you other children?” There is a patient sweetness in the 
wrinkled face, such a mingling of sorrow and hope in the glistening 
dark eyes, that the Englishman is stirred out of his usual indifference 
to fellow travellers. 

“T am the mother of five, m’sieur, but the others were much, much 

tynolder than Jacques. They were all taken for soldiers. Two of them 
< died at Magenta, and two in Algeria, and now my Jacques too is 
wounded.” 


“And you are on your way to nurse him? Have you come from a 
long distance ?” 

“From Trochu, m’sieur. It is some miles from Bordeaux. If I 
could have gone by the railroad it would not have taken so long. ‘As 
it is, I have been four days.” 


“ But you cannot have walked all that immense distance ; and you 
are lame, too!” 
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“Pardon, m’sieur, but I have walked the most of it except when I 
have gone a little way in a charrette. Consider, m’sieur—how else 
could I get to Jacques? I have a little money, it is true—see here, 
m’sieur.” She unfastens the handkerchief which is tied over her cap 
and shows the end of the stocking head-gear knotted below the tassel. 
“But I carry that to my Jacques. He cannot walk, the poor boy, 
and I must take him home with me to Trochu as soon as he can 
leave the ambulance. And, m’sieur, with the pardon of m’sieur, I am 
not lame. My feet are sore and blistered, and a stone has got into 
my sabot and has cut my left foot. It is for that reason, m’sieur, that 
Iam so glad to find a voiture which goes to O . I shall tell 
Jacques of the bounty of m’sieur, and we will both pray for him, and 
that he may not be wounded in battle.” 

The Englishman is silent. He thinks of the intense heat of these 
last four days, and of the sandy, flinty roads that lie between O 
and Trochu, for he is a traveller; and then he looks at the frail, bent 
form beside him, so spare and fleshless, and yet with such small bones 
that they scarcely show under the wrinkled skin. 

“But I suppose Jacques would have come to you as soon as he was 
strong enough ?” 

The withered lips are pressed tightly together, but they quiver 
nevertheless. She keeps her eye stedfastly fixed on the English- 
man. 

“Tt may be that he will never be strong; that is in the hands of 
the good God ; but he will be happier for the sight of his mother. 
Ah, m’sieur, you do not know the loving heart of my Jacques.” 

She turned her face away abruptly, and then came a little choking 
sob. It was not as if she were ashamed of her sorrow, but she would 
not obtrude it on her companion. He left her in peace. He thought 
if she cried herself to sleep it would do her good; and she did sleep 
peacefully.’ 

Just at two o'clock the voiture halted. It had halted before, but 
not with so violent a jerk. The old woman started, awoke, and the 
Englishman, who had dozed off for a few minutes, yawned, and shook 
himself. The conducteur came to the door of the coupé. 

“ We are near O: ,m’sieur. Where does m’sieur wish to be set 
down ©” 

“ At the hospital.” 

“ Bien, m’sieur !” 

In a few minutes they were rolling again along the high road. 

“When you get to the hospital how shall you find your son?” 
The Englishman had been in similar scenes, and he foresaw that a 
crowd of wounded and dying men lay at O . 

“Pardon, m’sieur, but I have the number of my Jacques. He is 


number seven. And also I have the chaplain’s lctter. I am to ask 
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for M’sieur Saxe, the chaplain, and, he will conduct me to my 
Jacques.” 

Again her eyes glisten with that wonderful blending of hope and 
sorrow. Hitherto their way has lain across open country, unscathed 
as yet by the tread of war; only the untilled fields and the absence of 
crops speak of the universal desolation that broods over France. But 
close to O everything changes; blackened houses in ruins, others 
riddled with balls, and windowless, are to be seen on all sides as the 
voiture draws up within a short distance of the hospital. The 
Englishman helps his companion out of the voiture very carefully. 

“My visit here,” he says, “is to Dr. L——, the head of the 
medical staff. If I can be of any assistance to you, you will find me 
at his quarters.” 

The glistening eyes twinkle, but it is an effort to hold-back the 
tears which run freely over her withered, scorched cheeks, 

“M’sieur,” she says in a quivering voice, “I cannot thank you 
enough, but if you will come to see my Jacques we will thank you 
together.” 

The Englishman is going to answer her, but his hand is grasped 
suddenly by some one who has come out of the hospital. 

“Ma foi, Martin, I did not look for you so soon; are you really 
come to help us ?” 

“JT am come to do what I can. Ihave no medical skill, but I am 
a tolerable nurse. But, L , this good woman has a son badly 
wounded ; she is anxious to see him.” Then in a lower voice he told 
the story of her weary journey and of her letter from the chaplain. 
Monsieur L answered at once, but he spoke to the old woman 
instead of to his friend. 

“ Madame, your son is in excellent hands. Monsieur Saxe is 
as good a doctor as he is a priest. I will take you to him at 
once.” ‘ 

She made a deep courtesy, and once more hope returned to her dark 
eyes. ‘There was an indescribable expression of thankful resignation 
in her face, and in the thin brown hands which she folded one over 
the other as she followed the doctor to the entrance of the long, 
low building. Dr. L spoke to a woman dressed like a Sister 
and pointed to the mother of Jacques. The Sister shook her 
head. 

“The Pere Saxe is not to be seen just now,” she said. “He is 
burying a poor boy who died last night.” 

“Then you will wait till he returns,” said Dr. L——. “Come, 
Martin, I will take you round at once.” 

The rapidity, the keenness of decision in the dark-eyed doctor has 
imposed silence on his companions. Mr. Martin nods at the old 
woman and follows into the hospital. The Sister stands looking at 
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the mother of Jacques. The Sceur Ursule has a broad, good-natured 
face, and looks pitifully at the weary woman. 

“ Madame, is it far to the cemetery ?” 

The Sister’s eyes open widely. “On the contrary, it is too 
near; but you will not see our good father any sooner for seeking 
him there. Will you not be glad to rest till Monsieur Saxe comes 
in? You are surely very weary; I will take you where you can 
repose yourself.” 

“T thank you, madame, but I too would like to pray for the soul 
of the poor boy who died last night. Madame, I have lost four boys 
in battles, and it may be that good souls have also prayed at their 
lonely graves.” 

“Bien, my mother, as you will.” The Sister points out the way to 
the cemetery, and then hastens back to her duties. 

But the mother of Jacques finds that she has more power in inten- 
tion than in execution. While she sat resting on the cushion of 
the voiture wondering at its softness, her back and her legs have 
stiffened ; she can scarcely move along the way the Sister pointed out.. 
A desolate way enough, with ruined cottages on each side, till they 
give place to what has been a stone fence scattered in heaps beside: 
the road. There is no living sight or.sound except a crowd of gnats 
which trumpet forth a joy song at the approach of a victim. They 
buzz about her head, they settle on her face and hands, but she does 
not notice them. Another murmur, lower than that of the gnats, has 
reached her, and she turns in on the right between the heaps of grey 
stones. This has been a field once, but the grass has been trodden 
away. There are already several earth mounds rising about its brown 
surface. A priest and his attendants stand beside an open grave, and 
near are several men who have already lowered the body. The ser- 
vice is nearly ended. The priest takes the aspersory from his assistant, 
walks round the grave and sprinkles the coffin for the last time, and 
then he chants the versicles while the assistants make the responses. 
Then all kneel while the priest offers the last prayer, and the mother 
of Jacques, spite of her stiffness, kneels reverently with the rest and 
prays earnestly that the departed one “may be associated with the 
choirs of angels.” The church has been destroyed by the Prussians, 
so the De Profundis is said at the grave itself. ‘The priest and 
assistants depart. The bystanders have noticed the deep reverence 
and earnestness of the stranger’s prayers, and two of them, as they go 
back along the road, speak of it one to another : 

“She is a parent or some friend, but it is strange she was not there 
at the beginning.” 

His companion turns round and sees the old woman following 
them. Le Pere Saxe is some way on ahead, but she will not venture 
to address herself to him until he has put off his surplice. 

02 
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“Ma mere,” says one of the men kindly, “is it any one belonging 
to you that we have been laying there ?” 

“But no, I thank you, my friend, for your kind thought. I am 
a stranger just arrived from Trochu, and I thought I would pray for 
the departed one, that is all. Au revoir, my ‘good friend.” 

She nods and falls into the rear. Her poor stiff knees tremble, but 
still the gladness is in her eyes. Soon, very soon now, she shall 
reach the hospital and ‘be with her Jacques. 

“They can nurse him better than I can,” she says, dragging one 
weary foot after its fellow, and panting in the treeless road, “ but my 
Jacques will love dearly to see me. He loves his mother and tries to 
comfort her, does my Jacques.” 

Her kind friend, Mr. Martin, stands at the door as she goes in. 
She makes him a deep courtesy. 

“ How ill he looks—and yet he has not had nearly so long a 
journey as I have. Ah! it is as the good curé says, the back is 
always made for the burden.” 

Mr. Martin had come out to breathe the air and refresh his mind 
from the terrible sights and suffering he had been witnessing—suffer- 
ing which only insensibility could alleviate, which only death could 
‘cure. He shuddered, as he leaned against the open doorway, in 
thinking of the mere physical pain that was being endured ovér almost 
the whole of France. “And this is not all; there is mental agony 

. still greater in the desolate homes, widowed mothers and their little ones. 
That poor creature now ”—he smiled as she courtesied—“ how. will she 
find her son? Perhaps suffering the tortures of those poor fellows I 
have just left; perhaps more mercifully dying ; and yet how hard for 
her to have taken that long, devoted journey just to see him die !” 

Meanwhile the old woman waited patiently in the small boarded 
space which served as entrance. Presently the man who had spoken 
to her on the road came close up to where she stood. 

** Well, my mother,” he said, “ what are you looking for ?” 

“Pardon, but I have a letter here from m’sieur the chaplain, and 
he tells me to ask for him and he will take me to the person I am 
-eome to see.” 

“Tn good time, my mother; then you will do well to come with 
me. Iam going to find the father himself.” 

He opened a door in the wooden partition and held it while she 
passed into the hospital. The patients lay on straw on one side of 
the long, narrow shed, some with coverlets over them, but the greater 
number had tossed these off in their feverish movements. Bandaged 
legs and arms and heads were everywhere ; and in some faces, where 

there was no apparent injury, the expression of agony was terrible. 
The mother of Jacques was full of the thought of her son, but she 
could not pass unmoved by this line of haggard sufferers. 
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“Poor man! poor boy!” she murmured; and once or twice she 
bent down and strove to place the coverlet over a sufferer who had 
thrown it off in his restless struggles. 

Her conductor opened a door at the end, and she found herself in 
the open air again, facing another of the long, low sheds. 

Dr. L. stood here. He was speaking eagerly to a priest. He only 
wore his cassock now, but the old woman recognised the Pere Saxe. 
Her conductor stood waiting, but Dr. L. had heard their approach, and 
he looked up quickly. 

“But yes, father,” he said to the priest, “here is a good woman 
who came from O this morning. You have charge of her son, it 
seems, Will you take her to him ?” 

Her heart throbbed fast. Till now her quiet faith had kept her 
calm, but the nearness of coming joy was harder to bear in patience 
than the long suspense had been. Pére Saxe looked very kindly at 
her. “I have already seen you this morning.” 

She courtesied, but her knees trembled. 

“Can you tell me your son’s number? I fear we have but few 
names in this ward.” 

He opens the door. The ward is lighter and more cheerful looking 
than that through which she has passed. ‘There are fewer patients, and 
their beds look more comfortable. The bed nearest the door is empty. 

“Will you tell me the number?” repeats the priest. 

“ Number seven, at your service, mon pere.” 

The Sister is at the further end of the room, and Dr. L. has gone 
on to look at her patients. She comes up quickly to Pere Saxe while 
the old woman speaks; then she too speaks and looks to the other 
end of the room. 

“Follow me,” says Monsieur Saxe. 

The mother of Jacques gives a straining, wistful look at every face 
as she passes, but she sees no one like her handsome boy. The men 
who lie here are all bearded, and look as if they had served in many 
campaigns, though their faces are so pale and bloodless. Pere Saxe 
halts before a bed and looks round for her, but she does not hurry 
forward as he expects. It is a youth, it is true, who lies there, but it 
is not her son. She shakes her head. 

“This is not, then, number seven ?” the priest says to the Sister. 

“No, my father, this is number seventeen; number seven” 

The Sister does not end her sentence in words. The cheerful smile 
fades from her broad face and leaves a look of sad sympathy as she 
glances on to the empty bed next the doorway. Le Pére Saxe looks 
sad too, but he hopes to save the mother of Jacques from thus suddenly 
learning the truth. 


“Come with me, my good mother,” he says, and he leads the way 
out of the ward. 
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The mother of Jacques does not speak. She looks from the face of 
the Sister to that of the priest, and she learns all that they are merci- 
fully trying to withhold from her. She does not ery out or sink down 
under the shock. Very quietly she follows the priest till he reaches 
the foot of the empty bed by the door, and there kneels down. She 
clasps her wrinkled hands over her face, but there is no sobbing burst 
of grief. Only the pere, as he stands pityingly beside her, sees tears 
trickle through the trembling fingers. He bends down and whispers, 
“ He was so patient and good, your Jacques; and you prayed for him 
this morning. His last wish was that you should know where he lay, 
and God in His mercy guided you Himself thither.” 

He holds his crucifix to her and she kisses it reverently, and then 
he offers up a prayer for the departed spirit of her son. 


The voiture stands waiting to go back to D next morning. 
There are no other passengers except the mother of Jacques. Mr. 
Martin has come to see her off, and he shakes her hand heartily as he 
places her in the voiture. 


“ Yours has been a weary sorrow, my friend, but you have borne it 
like a heroine.” 

The old eyes glisten even yet as she looks at him. 

“Monsieur, my trouble might have been worse. My Jacques”— 
here the tears run over— was always so strong, so manly! He 
would never be helped or waited on. He did all for me, and if he 
had lived he must have been, the pere says, a poor, helpiess cripple, 
and the good God has spared him this torment. M’sieur, I must 
now go home and comfort the poor child who loved him. Adieu! my 
good m’sieur: I cannot thank you. Ah! if it had not been for you 
I should perhaps not have assisted at his burial. M’sieur, when I 
pray for benefactors I shall pray for you.” 
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L'Amour et la Mort. 


Wuewn the end comes, and we must say good-bye, 
And I am going to the quiet land ; 
And sitting in some loved place hand in hand, 
For the last time together, you and I, 
We watch the winds blow and the sunlight lie 
About the spaces of our garden home, 
Soft by the washing of the western foam, 


Where we have lived and loved in days put by; 


We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 
The quiet Death who comes to part us twain ; 
But know that parting would not be such pain, 
Had not our love a perfect flower been made. 
And we shall find it in God’s garden laid, 


On that sweet day, wherein we meet again. 


Frep. E. WratHerty. 





A Contemporary Portrait of Uapoleon Buonaparte. 


June shone scorchingly, or brooded heavily, in the wide places and 
the narrow alleys of Paris in the year 1810. The summer had 
hitherto been exceptionally hot, and the drought continued. Two 
travellers, who arrived towards the end of June from Vienna, had 
found the fields and trees burnt yellow, and the roads intolerably dusty 
along their way. 

The travellers were a young officer in an Austrian light cavalry 
regiment, and his colonel, Count von Bentheim. Bentheim was the 
bearer of an autograph letter from the Kaiser to his daughter, Marie 
Louise. The young cavalry officer, whose name was Varnhagen von 
Ense, was an intimate friend and favourite of his colonel ; and Bentheim 
had made a special point of it that Varnhagen should accompany him 
to Paris. When all was settled for their departure from Vienna, an 
unforeseen obstacle arose which is worth recording. Varnhagen was 
not an Austrian subject, although he had taken service in the Austrian 
army; he was a native of Diisseldorf on the Rhine. The French 
pushed the enormity of their pretensions so far as to insist on con- 
sidering all natives of those parts of Germany now seized upon by 
France—although they might have been born, as Varnhagen was, 
years before Napoleon Buonaparte was anything more than an artillery 
officer—as French subjects! Now, an Austrian officer travelling with 
his regular permission and papers from his own military superiors 
might find himself in an exceedingly unpleasant position if he were to 
be looked upon in France as a subject of the Emperor Napoleon! In 
fact, many such unpleasant positions had arisen; so that the Austrian 
supreme military authorities, in order to avoid further complications, 
had resolved to refuse passports for France to such of their officers as 
happened to be natives of the conquered provinces. Nothing short. 
of the energy and influence of Count Bentheim could have got over 
this difficulty. The only means of evading the decision of the 
military authorities was to obtain a so-called “hand-billet” from the 
Austrian Emperor—a paper signed by the Kaiser's own hand, and 
giving his personal permission for Cornet Varnhagen von Ense to 
proceed to France. This document was obtained, and over-rode all 
other commands on the subject. So colonel and cornet arrived duly 
in Paris. 

The great capital was all ablaze with glittering uniforms and 
brilliant equipages flashing through the streets under the summer 
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sunshine. Féte after féte had been given to celebrate the auspicious 
event of the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte’s marriage with the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise of Austria. These happy nuptials naturally 
gave rise to unaffected rejoicing, and to the manufacture of a great 
many new clothes. Amongst all the noble, distinguished, and gold- 
laced personages, native and foreign, whose presence graced the 
French metropolis at this time, the members of the Austrian Embassy 
shone pre-eminent. They were pre-eminent for two reasons; firstly, 
because the Ambassador, Prince Carl von Schwarzenberg, was a man 
peculiarly fitted to play his part of grand seigneur, being indeed, it 
should seem, a kindly, cultivated, dignified gentleman, and was ably 
seconded by his wife, who possessed many charms of mind and 
manner ; secondly, because the Austrian alliance, having supremely 
flattered Napoleon’s inordinate vanity and ambition, he was disposed 
to be as amiable (in words) to the representative of his father-in-law 
the Kaiser, and to all the Austrian circle, as he could accomplish with 
a nature to which even verbal smoothness and civility were intrinsically 
difficult and against the grain. 

The members of no embassy in Paris—not even those of Napoleon’s 
brothers—were so well received at the Tuileries, or enjoyed so many 
marks of Imperial favour, as the Austrian. All the others were 
treated very much de haut en bas, and kept in a condition of servile 
anxiety and spaniel-like watchfulness of the Imperial countenance, 
which really it appears miraculous that they should have been able 
to endure. But the atmosphere of very august society is doubtless a 
wonderful emollient for stiff self-respect; and it has never yet been 
ascertained how low a courtier’s back can bend without breaking. 

There is a charming sincerity in all the social and diplomatic 
relations between the Tuileries and the Austrian Embassy. As 
regards the former, the decrease in roughness of words softened no 
whit the harsh enmity of deeds. With respect to the latter, Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s house was the rendezvous of all the distinguished 
Germans in Paris; and they were many, and they were—not in love 
with Napoleon Buonaparte or his policy or his position. Many dis- 
contented Frenchmen frequented this circle, too. And such were to 
be found not only among the old nobility and secret royalists, but 
among men whose fortunes appeared to be indissolubly connected 
with those of the Emperor. In the Austrian society those persons 
were sure at least that their expressed opinions and sentiments would 
not be betrayed and repeated. 

“Tt was astonishing,” says Varnhagen, writing at the time, and 
with unrivalled opportunities for observation behind the scenes of the 
pageant that was being presented to the people—“ it was astonishing 
to see how weak was Napoleon’s hold upon the personal regard and 
liking of those around him. So weak was it that amongst the swarm 
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of his higher families, servants, protégés, and hangers-on whom he 
had made rich and powerful, even then (in 1810) only three or four, 
such as Duroc, Rapp, and Savary, could be pointed out on whose real 
and unconditional personal devotion he could securely reckon.” 

Meanwhile Paris is ablaze with finery as aforesaid. Her palaces 
are filled with noble and distinguished personages, her museums and 
picture-galleries overflowing with the spoils of artistic Europe, her 
public places crowded with strangers from abroad, and from the most 
distant provinces of France—attracted, like so many Ali Babas, by 
the treasures of all kinds which the wonderful Corsican captain of the 
robbers has heaped together in dazzling profusion—“ heaped to- 
gether” in some instances literally. The greater part of this rich 
collection, united under the name of the ‘Musée Napoléon’ (a colossal 
brazen bust of the Emperor after Canova is placed ostentatiously above 
the entrance) has been brought hither from Italy, Germany, Holland, 
and Spain, as spoil and plunder of war. Truly the first impression 
of the whole thing is that of a huge trophy of victory. One feels as 
though one beheld the spoils of a Roman triumph, for everything 
appears to be arranged more with a view to “ glory” than to art. 

How little these priceless works are cared for on their own merits is 
obvious from a thousand circumstances. In many places the rain has 
penetrated, and has injured several paintings. But they have suffered 
still more from lime and dust; for the pictures were neither removed 
nor covered whilst masons and carpenters were at work close beside 
them. Many of the canvases have been cracked in consequence of 
exposure to the keen winds which penetrate in all directions through 
slightly-built walls and badly-joined windows ; and their colours here 
and there have faded. No small number of pictures has been spoilt 
in the cleaning. More than a thousand pictures—among them some 
of the greatest and most precious—lie piled by the dozen, one upon 
the other, in a room where rough careless workmen are employed in 
sawing, planing, and hammering; where glue, lime, and stones are 
being handled, and through which hundreds of people pass daily. In 
order that no species of neglect and carelessness should be wanting, 
Denon has drawn up a catalogue of the pictures which abounds in 
ignorance and error, and is at the same time full of pretensions to 
excessive erudition. 

Of the nine saloons which comprise the gallery of the Louvre, one 
is filled with French, four with German and Netherlandish, and four 
(besides a large vestibule) with Italian pictures. The greater part of 
the French works have never been out of France ; nevertheless, scme 
have been gained by conquest. For example, the four splendid Claude 
Lorraines {rom Cassel, which, however, no longer hang in the Louvre, 
but are removed to Malmaison. The majority of the Dutch pictures 
are from the Hague; the German from Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
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Vienna, Cassel, Berlin, Potsdam, Dantzic, and other cities ; the Italian 
plundered from all parts of Italy, where they were the pride and 
delight of the whole nation. Nay, certain single pictures, each of 
which was the most precious jewel of some city or community, have 
been torn from the spot for which the artist painted them, and 
from the midst of the people with whose history they are closely 
associated. 

The pain with which the Paris collections were beheld by Germans, 
Italians, Flemings, Dutchmen, and Spaniards, might, however, have 
been shared in some measure, by native Frenchmen; for from the 
most distant provinces of France, objects of art and archeology, his- 
torical and local monuments, had been swept into Paris. Paris was 
the all-devouring monster whose jaws nothing of value could escape. 
It is true that at last the receptacles of the capital positively over- 
flowed with art treasures, and that thus perforce many things were 
disgorged and found their way back to the departmental museums and 
galleries. But the provincial cities did not recover their original 
property. 

Nevertheless, the sun shines upon diamond stars of chivalric orders 
on gold-laced breasts, upon the still costlier silver or bronze medals of 
“Tnyvalides” who have bought them at the price of life-long mutilation, 
upon the brilliant silks and satins of fashionable ladies, upon the glit- 
tering bayonet of the sentry at the palace gates, and Paris is gay and 
brilliant, and there is to be a great ball—the crowning, closing one of 
the marriage fétes—at the hdtel of Prince Carl Schwarzenberg, Aus- 
trian ambassador. 

Of all those who panted in Paris at the end of that hot June, cer- 
tainly the workmen employed on the preparations for the Schwarzen- 
berg ball were not least oppressed by the heat. For these prepara- 
tions were on an immense scale, much had to be done in the open air, 
time ran short, and, the Emperor and Empress of the French having 
accepted the invitation to the féte for the first of July, there was no 
possibility of postponing it. Prince Schwarzenberg inhabited the 
ci-devant Hotel de Montesson in the Rue de Montblanc ; a consider- 
able building, with courtyard and garden, which, however, did not 
appear to suffice for the extraordinary spectacle in prospect. Accord- 
ingly the adjoining hdétel had been hired for the occasion, and the 
necessary communications made to connect the two houses. Next to 
the state apartments of the first hotel, lay the garden, great part of 
which (including a small piece of ornamental water in the centre) had 
been boarded over, and upon the site a colossal ball-room erected of 
strong carpenters’ work. This-was covered externally with oil-clotb, 
and decorated internally with all the elegance and magnificence which 
good taste and lavish expenditure could attain to. ‘The walls were 
hung with the richest stu‘’s, and adorned with costly mirrors and 
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candelabra. There was a row of wooden pillars running down each side 
of the ball-room so as to divide it, as it were, into aisles and a nave. 
These pillars were covered with rich tapestry, and connected with each 
other by festoons of gauze and artificial flowers. There were coloured 
lamps and huge lustres suspended from the roof by garlands of flowers 
woven in with golden cords. There was at the upper end of the vast 
saloon a raised dais covered with gold-embroidered carpets whereon 
were placed two gorgeous chairs of state for the Emperor and Empress. 
From this dais there would be a perfect view of the whole ball-room 
with its central space carefully smoothed and polished for the dancers, 
and its side aisles dazzling with mirrors and gilding. At one side of 
the room, midway between floor and ceiling, was a gallery for the 
musicians, to which access could only be had by an external staircase 
leading from the garden. 

Our last touch must not be omitted. Above the grand entrance to 
the ball-room was an inscription in the German language and charac- 
ter; an inscription of a sufficiently banal kind, setting forth in two 
Alexandrine lines that now, the soft charm of Beauty being united to 
heroic Strength, the golden age had returned. “ Well! a very unim- 
portant and commonplace piece of poetic upholstery !” says the reader. 
Aye; but the inscription was in German—in the German character. 
There was the remarkable circumstance! Will it be believed that 
there was considered to be a certain audacity and brave assertion of 
Austrian national pride in the putting up of those two lines? The 
house was a German house, the lady in whose honour the festivity was 
given was a German princess, and yet it was fully expected that the 
French guests (and perhaps their ruler) would behold this inscription 
in an unknown tongue with anything but pleased eyes! However, 
any expression of contempt or annoyance would have been an insult to 
the Austrian Marie Louise. So for this once the ambassador ventured 
to assert his national dignity so far as to write up a word in his own 
language on the wall of his own house! 

At length arrives the great day ; the first of July, hot and brilliant 
as its predecessors of June have been. It is well on towards evening 
before the last finishing touches have been put to the decorations. 

All is, however, completed, and in good time; and the noble host, 
Prince Carl Schwarzenberg, his brother and sister-in-law Prince 
and Princess Joseph Schwarzenberg with their blooming family, 
Prince Metternich, and all the officials and attachés of the Austrian 
Embassy, take their places at the grand entrance to receive the 
guests. Early in the afternoon a detachment of the Imperial Guard 
has arrived and been posted as a guard of honour (not forgetting 
safety, which was to be thought of too, by Corsican idols of their 
people !) at various points of the hétel and garden. Whilst it is still 
broad daylight the two hotels with their connecting galleries, the ball- 
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room and the garden, blaze with thousands of lights; and between 
the thick masses of the populace who line the roadway equipage after 
equipage dashes onward to the féte. 

Of the illustrious partakers of that Olympian revel what pen shall 
give a catalogue raisonné? Generals and field marshals are a mere 
drug. Dukes, arch, grand, or otherwise, are to be seen at every turn. 
Of princes there is no lack. Even kings and queens, usually beheld 
singly, or in very small groups, by mortal eyes, here blaze in a great 
royal constellation of some half-dozen or so together? As to the 
clothing of these divinities, nothing like it had been dreamt of out of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Gold embroidery sparkles upon wonderful 
uniforms. Jewels flash everywhere; not only on the white necks and 
arms of the women, but upon manly and military breasts. The 
Russian Ambassador, Prince Kurakin, has diamond buttons to his 
uniform. Such new-fangled royalties as kings and queens of West- 
phalia, and viceroys of Italy, have doubtless profited by the excep- 
tionally flourishing state of their respective “kingdoms” (newly 
ploughed and harrowed in a very thorough-going manner by the great 
war-machine), to provide their noble persons with the costliest gems. 
In a word, a great deal of bread has been turned into stones (of the first 
water) for this splendid, brilliant, and most auspicious occasion. 

Beauty is there too, which shines by its own lustre; and there are 
bronzed or furrowed faces which reveal so many living pages of con- 
temporary history. 

But all these great and beautiful ones are awaiting with more or 
less anxiety the advent of the supreme divinities for whom all this 
scene of enchantment has been prepared. Hark! There comes upon 
the ear a distant roll of drums. Again, and nearer! And now a 
trumpet-call pierces the sultry air like a dagger, a great burst of mili- 
tary music resounds triumphantly, between the motionless ranks of 
soldiery, and surrounded by a glittering escort, the grand state car- 
riage rolls swiftly to the portal, and the Emperor and Empress have 
arrived. , 

They are received on the steps of the chief entrance by the Schwar- 
zenberg and Metternich families, who present exquisite flowers, which 
the Emperor takes and hands to his wife. He then gives her his 
arm and enters the hétel conducted by the ambassador, and followed 
by a throng of guests. Napoleon’s features are set sternly, almost 
angrily. His eyes are downcast. There is no flicker of a smile about 
his lips. A somewhat gloomy sort of divinity this for the festive 
cecasion ; suggestive rather of Pluto and the Stygian flood than of 
ambrosial Jupiter and flowing nectar-cups. This divinity apparently 
oes not bring with him “airs from heaven ;” but who would be so ill- 
bred as to suggest or even to think of that other sort of atmosphere 
which Hamlet supposed might possibly encompass the ghost of his 
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father? Amidst a deafening fanfare the Imperial pair passes on 
through vestibule and gallery to the great ball-room. Here pause is 
made for a few moments. The Imperial eyes—one pair of them lift- 
ing themselves at intervals to glance over the crowd, somewhat as 


jagged lightning leaps out of a sullen cloud—survey the brilliant 
scene. Napoleon says a few broken sentences to those in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and then cecedes to the ambassador’s invitation to 
walk into the garden. Here is a scene of a different sort. At a cer- 
tain point chairs are brought for the Emperor and Empress and a few 
other of the highest personages, who seat themselves to witness a 
mimic presentment of the Chateau of Laxenburg, a place associated 
with Marie Louise's girlish years. To add to the illusion, male and 
female peasants appear from behind some shrubs on a rustic stage, 
and, dressed in national costume, perform some Austrian popular 
dances to the admiration of all beholders. 

As these performers are the dancers of the opera, their representa- 
tion of German peasants can scarcely be very life-like, one would 


fancy. But doubtless it is a spectacle much more fitted for polite - 
society than the genuine Bauern could afford, who are but a horny- — 


handed, heavy-footed kind of creatures; a very coarse raw material, 
requiring much manipulation by drill-sergeants and others before 
they are even fit to be shot, with any decency and credit. 

Then follows a ballet composed expressly for the occasion, in which 
Peace and War play the principal parts; and the whole concludes 
with universal rapture. No sooner is this at an end than a loud 
whip-cracking and rapid gallop of a horse's hoofs attracts. attention. 
A courier appears, covered with dust, pushes his way unceremoniously 
through the noble crowd, and presents despatches to the Emperor, A 
delighted murmur runs through the throng. The courier doubtless 
brings news of some great victory in Spain. No; not that. Not 
quite that. The Emperor, who is in the secret, smiles slightly, and, 
observing that these are despatches from Vienna, hands to his wife a 
letter from her father, expressly written and reserved for this occasion. 
I hope here be family affections! It is touching. 

And now break forth the most wonderful and beautiful fireworks 
that ever were seen. It is allowed to be an unsurpassable pyrotechnic 
display. Only at one moment some flames spring up which are not 
in the programme. A bit of scaffolding has taken fire. But there is 
no cause for fear ; in an instant the firemen, who have been in attend- 
ance concealed, step forward with their hose, vigorously besprinkle the 
flames and completely Quench them. Admirable forethought! Ex- 
cellently drilled firemen! So prompt, so skilful! Everybody streams 
back into the great ball-room more delighted than ever. Here, over 
the entrance, shines the German inscription brightly illuminated. 
For an instant Napoleon stafts and stares at the strange foreign 
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letters; then smiles contemptuously and passes on. No Mandarin of 
three buttons, nay not the Celestial Brother of the Sun and Moon 
himself, could show a loftier ignorance, a more disdainful toleration of 
the barbarian. The inscription once recognised by the eyes of the 
Emperor, immediately becomes visible to his courtiers, and is puzzled 
over, spelt out, interpreted, and commented on with much affability 
and condescension. 

The Emperor and Empress now take their seats on the dais. The 
ball is opened by a quadrille, in which the Queen of Naples dances 
with Prince Esterhazy, and the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg 
(sister-in-law of the ambassador) with Eugene, Viceroy of Italy. At 
the conclusion of the dance Napoleon and Marie Louise descend, and 
proceed to make the circuit of the room separately and in opposite 
directions, speaking to some of the guests and having others presented 
to them. Marie Louise has finished her tour long before the Emperor, 
who lingers a little at the lower end of the saloon, where the Princess, 
Pauline Schwarzenberg presents her daughters to his majesty. All 
at once, close by them, the flame of one of the thousand wax lights, 
wafted by an accidental current of air, catches a gauze drapery 
between the pillars. It blazes for an instant, and then goes out, all 
but two small flickering flames. So trifling does the whole matter 
seem at first, that Count Bentheim extinguished one of these flamlets 
by throwing his hat over it, and Count Dumanoir, chamberlain to the 
Emperor, climbing up one of the wooden pillars before described, tears 
down the rest of the smouldering gauze and stamps it out under foot. 
But some sparks have flown up to a height unreachable by the hand, 
alighting everywhere upon inflammable material, and in a few seconds 
tongues of flame are sweeping from pillar to pillar, and creeping 
swiftly over the whole surface of the roof. 

The music ceases suddenly, and the alarmed musicians hasten to 
make good their escape down the outer staircase into the garden. 
The dancers huddle together, bewildered, uncertain for the first 
moment as to what has happened, hesitating what to do. Napoleon, 
who has seen the origin of the fire, is under nd misapprehension as to 
what is the matter. He makes his way back to the side of the 
Empress, and stands cold and tranquil watching the progress of the 
flames; whilst several of his confidential followers, suspecting in the 
first confusion foul play, surround him with drawn swords. The 
Austrian ambassador, however, with perfect dignity and self-possession, 
keeps his place close to the Emperor without blenching; and as he 
sees the fearfully rapid progress of the flames, and that there is no 
chance of saving the saloon from entire destruction, he begs the 
Imperial couple to lose not a moment in quitting it. Napoleon, with- 
out answering a word, gives his arm to his wife, and follows the 
ambassador at a measured pace, towards the garden portal. The 
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Yrowd opens to make way for his passage, and as he goes by, he says 
a few words to those nearest to him recommending calmness and 
presence of mind. 

But when once the Emperor has passed forth, all is wild confusion, 
The rapidity with which the fire spreads is appalling. The whole 
building, heated through and through by the summer sun, and again 
by the profusion of artificial lights, burns like tinder. ‘There is a 
crash of falling lustres, as the flowery garlands which supported them 
shrivel into ashes. Burning laths, beams, and boards, break down in 
all directions. Clouds of stifling and lurid smoke arise and mingle 
with the flames. (Cries of anguish and terror, appeals for help, 
agonized voices calling for their dear ones, fill the air. The doorways 
are choked up by struggling masses of fugitives fleeing from the 
raging furnace of the ball-room behind them. 

With extraordinary presence of mind, on the first perception of 
danger Prince Carl Schwarzenberg had privately despatched an aide- 
de-camp to order that the Emperor’s carriage in waiting at the grand 
entrance of the hétel should be brought round with all speed to a 
private garden postern opening upon a quiet bye-street, whence the 
Emperor and Empress may get away swiftly and safely, unimpeded by 
the crowd which every moment increases around the great portal of 
the hétel. But Napoleon, following his host, suddenly perceives that 
they are not going in the direction of the grand entrance, stops short, 
and demands whither he is being led. To the ambassador’s explana- 
tion he makes answer curtly, “No; I will go by the chief door,” 
turns sharp round, and orders that the carriage, which has already 
entered the side street, return to the other entrance. This occasions 
a terrible loss of time, which Prince Schwarzenberg endures with out- 
ward composure, but inwardly with the most poignant anxiety ; for 
so long as the Emperor is there, the host’s first duty is to see to his 
safety, and meanwhile his own family and friends are in danger, his 
own house is being burnt to the ground. Napoleon, however, waits 
through the delay quite patiently, “because he considers that any 
attempt against his person would have much less chance of succeeding 
in the publicity and crowd at the main door, than in the comparatively 
deserted side street by the garden!” A strange illustration of how 
this man estimated the thinness of the crust which divides him from 
a volcanic abyss of danger. ‘A gloomy and Plutonian divinity,” did 
we say? Aye, truly; and with cause! 

At length, however, the Emperor and his wife are got away in 
safety ; and the scene on which the poor ambassador now turns his 
eyes beggars description. Here a fainting form, terribly burned, is 
Leing carried from the blazing ruins of the saloon into the garden. 
It is : Schwarzenberg’s niece, the young Princess Pauline, named after 
her mother. There the Russian Ambassador has his burning clothes 
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torn from his body by helpful hands, whilst others sprinkle water oo 
him and cut away the diamond buttons. The Queen of Naples has 
been rescued from imminent death. So also the ambassador's wife. 
Others are more or less injured. Cries of distress resound on all sides. 
Mothers seek their children, husbands their wives. The throng is in- 
ereased by bands of workmen employed in the {éte, by the firemen, 
whose assistance is almost totally useless, by swarms of terrified ser- 
vants ; and in the midst of the confusion the opera dancers, with their 
frightened painted faces, rush hither and thither elbowing the great 
ones of the earth as though they were made of the same clay. 

The flames, after devouring the ball-room, spread to the main body 
of the ambassador’s hdtel. The archives of the embassy are in great 
peril. Rich uniforms are torn off, jewelled swords thrown aside, and 
the whole staff of the embassy sets to work to help in saving the 
documents—which at length is accomplished with enormous difficulty. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the chaos appears once more the figure of 
the Emperor in his grey overcoat. He has accompanied his wife 
only part of the way to St. Cloud, and then returned, accompanied by 
one aide-de-camp, to the scene of the fire. There he stands, silent, 
gloomy as ever, darting occasionally a flashing angry glance around 
him. The wretched Count Dubois, Prefect of Police, endures un- 
speakable humiliation and vexation. The Emperor questions him. 
now and again, and his questions are like sword thrusts. The Pre- 
fect of Police is expected to know everything, to have seen every- 
thing, to have provided for everything. He bears it all humbly, 
rushes from point to point, inquiring, commanding, imploring, and 
returns at intervals to the Emperor’s side to report progress and 
receive new insults. But the chief of the firemen is in a worse 
plight still, General Count Hulin— wishful to show his zeal, 
and at the same time to act as a sort of lightning conductor by 
attracting the Emperor's wrath towards one safe object—rushes 
brutally at the unfortunate man, overwhelms him with reproaches, 
strikes him repeatedly on the chest, and kicks at him as he staggers 
back. Napoleon observes this proceeding with a stern face and 
flashing eye. The captain of the firemen is finally led off to prison, 
whence (after languishing in confinement a long time) he is only 
released to be ignominiously dismissed the service. But nevertheless 
eye-witnesses of the scene record that no alertness on the part of the 
firemen could have saved the ball-room. The hot, dry wood-work 
blazed too rapidly. 

Little by little the crowd lessens. The guests gradually depart, 
some bearing with them the mutilated and suffering forms, others the 
lifeless bodies of their friends and relatives. 

Prince Joseph Schwartzenberg has embraced his rescued daughter 


(who lay for weeks on a bed of pain, and recovered but slowly), but ‘ 
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his uneasiness as to the fate of his wife inereases with every moment. 
At first several persons report having seen the Princess Pauline. She 
was in the garden at such a moment; she was beheld by another near 
the great gallery (all these reports were afterwards contradicted by 
the event). But as time wears on, and no certain tidings are heard 
of her, anxiety grows to anguish. The young Pauline has last seen 
her mother among the struggling throng in the ball-room. A burn- 
ing beam fell and separated them. She knows no more. Still there 
is hope. So tremendous has been the confusion that many persons 
have been taken away by mistake in strangers’ carriages; many 
carried into neighbouring houses. Messengers and aide-de-camps 
are sent flying in all directions. The Emperor personally despatches. 
several to make inquiries. No news, no news! The well-nigh dis- 
tracted husband wanders about among the ruins almost exhausted by 
bodily fatigue, but urged to restless exertion by the intolerable agony 
of his anxiety. He is deaf to every voice, to every suggestion of hope 
and comfort. The Emperor addresses him, but receives no response. 
All earthly respects have shrunk to very small dimensions in the 
presence of this great anguish. Napoleon, weary of playing the part 
of an utterly useless spectator, withdraws. At the earliest dawn the 
search for the missing Princess must be renewed. Meanwhile a 
tremendous thunderstorm, which the last sultry days have been pre- 
paring, breaks awfully above the city ; and by the downpour from its 
black clouds the last smouldering flames are extinguished in the 
devastated house. The Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard prepare to 
bivouac in the ruins. They have been strongly reinforced since the 
outbreak of the fire, and number nearly a thousand men. The costly 
banquet prepared for the féte is divided amongst these soldiers. They 
eat ortolans and drink champagne; and thus the few last hours of 
the night go by with accompaniment of growling thunder peals. 
With the first glimmer of daylight searchers are again afoot among 
the ruins. Vesnhagen, Dr. Gall, and Count Hulin have passed the 
night at the embassy, and now pick their way over the blackened 
beams, shrivelled finery, broken chandeliers, and all the dismal relics 
of the disaster. Suddenly Hulin, who is foremost of the three, stops 
short and says in a suppressed voice, “ Dr. Gall, come here. Here is 
a human body!” The horror-stricken tone in which this:is said strikes 
the others with a cold, shuddering dread. Gall advances. There is a 
dead silence. Half concealed beneath a heap of charred rubbish, lies 
in the depth below the flooring of the ball-room, which is broken in, a 
blackened, burnt-up, shrivelled corpse, so disfigured as to have lost 
nearly all semblance of humanity. Only one breast, which has lain 
accidentally within the pool of ornamental water beneath the centre of 
the ball-room, retains the hue of flesh, and its fair delicacy contrasts 
horribly with the mummy-like blackness of the rest. It is a ghastly 
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and appalling sight. Dr. Gall descends into the hole, and stooping 
down, and looking closely at the poor disfigured remains, believes he 
recognises the corpse of the missing Princess Pauline Schwarzen- 
berg. A necklace and some rings are found upon the body, and car- 
ried for identification to the ambassador. No doubt remains. The 
necklace bears the names of the unfortunate lady’s eight children. A 
ninth, unborn, has perished with its mother. Only one drop of com- 
fort softens the unspeakable bitterness of this cup to those who loved 
her ; the certainty, namely, that she cannot have suffered long. It is 
evident that she must have sunk down suffocated by the smoke, and 
lain upon the floor until it fell in. Nothing now remains but to convey 
the dreadful tidings to the Princess’s heartbroken husband. And thus 
ends the long-talked-of, brilliant féte at the Austrian Embassy. 

Many narratives of the fate of the Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg 
were published at the time, and subsequently. Upon one of them was 
founded a very pathetic poem by Mrs. Hemans in her ‘ Records of 
Women.’ But almost all these stories were inaccurate in their details. 
For example, the Monitewr was mistaken in stating that the Princess 
had been spoken with owéside the ball-room after the outbreak of the 
fire, by the King of Westphalia, Prince Borghese, and others. This 
was an error which might easily have arisen in that scene of confusion. 
But when the ex-Préfet du Palais, de Beausset, relates in his memoirs : 
“On vit s’élancer une femme jeune, belle, d’une taille élégante,. . . . 
poussant des cris douloureux, des cris de mére,” and goes on in this 
way to describe the “désolante apparition,” he is simply uttering a 
romantic invention. No one saw or spoke with the unfortunate 
Princess outside the ball-room. No one saw her return thither. Such 
a return would have been, indeed, a physical impossibility. The dense 
stream of fugitives pouring from every exit, and the tremendous rapidity 
with which the flames spread, rendered any near approach to the ball- 
room on the part of those without, entirely impracticable. 

A succession of dreary days followed that fatal first of July. Funeral 
after funeral of the victims took place. There were in all twenty 
killed and more than sixty seriously injured. At first Paris teemed 
with the wildest reports. There had been conspiracy, murder, arson! 
a desperate attempt to destroy the Emperor and the flower of his 
Court at one blow! But the testimony of so many eye-witnesses, 
together with Napoleon’s own behaviour, at length convinced the 
most suspicious that no crime had been attempted. And by degrees 
the truth of the matter prevailed in France as abroad. 

On Sunday, the 22nd of July, the Emperor's first audience since the 
disastrous fire took place. And it was put about that it would be un- 
usually stately and splendid. Among those present at it were Count 
Bentheim and Cornet Varnhagen yon Ense, and the latter has left an 
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account of the reception which contains the very best “ contemporary 
portrait” of Napoleon with which I am acquainted. 

The two Austrian officers drove to the Tuileries and passed through 
a great crowd of guards and populace, into an apartment called the 
Salle des Ambassadeurs. The manner in which co many distinguished 
personages were literally huddled together in this narrow, tastelessly 
decorated pen, had something painfully ridiculous about it, and served 
as a frequent butt for the witticisms of the Parisians. The wearers 
of the richest uniforms and Court suits were seen pushing their way 
hither and thither mixed up with servants in the Imperial livery 
handing about refreshments. This latter operation was performed so 
much to the imminent peril of the throng,—or at least to the immi- 
nent peril of their coats !—that all movement was suspended at the 
servants’ approach. The conversation was loud on all sides. People 
were looking for their acquaintances, striving for a better place, for a 
better light, and so forth. A serious or dignified tone and bearing 
might have been sought for in vain amongst the crowd ; and there was 
nothing in the place itself to excite such feelings if you did not bring 
them with you. The aspect of the whole thing was unpleasant. One 
felt uncomfortable, and waited sulkily. The polished amiability and 
dignified composure of the Austrian Embassy, and especially of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, contrasted favourably with the smiling fussiness, the 
courticr-like eagerness, and the banal insignificance which charac- 
terized so many others. 

If, thought Varnhagen, these people, the most able and distin- 
guished to be found in many wide-spreading circles, showed them- 
selves here so insignificant and empty ; if they did not shine here, 
with their jewels, embroideries, and decorations, in the full conscious- 
ness of their rank and the acknowledgment of all their claims ; here, 
in the kind of scene for which they had been trained, and to which all 
their activity, efforts, and habits, had tended from their youth upward, 
what sort of figure would they make in the councils of the sovereign, 
in the highest administrative posts of their country ?—trifling matters 
on which they had never bestowed half the earnest attention they had 
given to making an advantageous appearance in society! These 
reflections struck him with the more force, because people were 
accustomed to hear the French Court spoken of by public report 
as the very head-quarters of dignity, stateliness, and imposing gran- 
deur. And now to find scarcely anything else but disorder, paltriness, 
and absurdity ! 

At length the time arrived to pass into the audience chamber. On 
the first signal everybody rushed pell-mell towards the door, pushing, 
shoving, and squeezing his neighbours without ceremony. ‘ Chamber- 
lains, guards, and pages, filled the passages and antechamber. Rest- 
less bustle met the eye here too; and the soldiers on duty appeared 
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to be the only individuals who understood how to perform their service 
with any steadiness: an education which they had certainly not 
received at Court, but from the drill-sergeant ! 

After the guests had taken their places in the hall of audience, 
ranging themselves in several serried ranks one behind the other in 
the form of a half-circle,a cry of “ L’Empereur!” announced the 
appearance of Napoleon, who entered from the back of the saloon. 

This was not the first occasion on which Varnhagen saw the Em- 
peror, as we know. Neither was it the last, by many. But formerly 
he had been at too great a distance from the great man to see him 
distinctly ; except on the single occasion of the Schwarzenberg ball, 
when the awful circumstances that arose weakened the personal impres- 
sion made by the Emperor. Now, however, Varnhagen beheld him 
with sufficient leisure, proximity, and ease; to study him thoroughly. 
And the many subsequent times that he was in the Imperial presence, 
—at St. Cloud in small, select parties, and elsewhere—only served to 
confirm and complete the impression received at this audience. 

Napoleon advanced clumsily, wearing a simple blue uniform, and 
with his little hat under his arm. Varnhagen shall describe him in 
his own words: “ His bearing expressed the struggle between a will 
that strives after something and contempt for those who must help 
him to attain it. He would doubtless have been pleased to make a 
favourable impression, and yet it seemed hardly worth the trouble of 
attempting. It would have cost him trouble; for truly he had not 
the gift by nature. Hence carelessness and constraint alternated in 
his manner, or were sometimes combined in restlessness and dissatis- 
faction. He first turned to the Austrian Embassy, which formed one 
extremity of the semicircle. The results of the unfortunate féte gave 
rise to many questions and observations. The Emperor wished to 
appear sympathizing; he even used a phrase or two expressive of 
emotion. But he could not at all succeed in this tone, and dropped 
it almost immediately. His manner was less gracious to the Russian 
Ambassador Kurakin, and in the course of his further progress round 
the half-circle, some sight or some thought must have violently 
irritated him; for he flew into frightful anger, stormed out horribly 
against one of those present (a by no means important personage, 
and whose very name I have forgotten), was discontented with every 
answer made to him, kept asking fresh questions, scolded and threat- 
ened, and held the poor man a considerable time in tortures of abase- 
ment. The witnesses who stood nearest and beheld the scene, not 
without anxiety lest their own turn should come next, declared after- 
wards that there had not been the least ground for such fury, and 
that the Emperor had only sought a pretext for venting his ill-humour. 
They said, moreover, that he was in the habit of intentionally selecting 
some such poor wight for the purpose, in order that all the others 
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might be cowed, and anything like a feeling of defiance towards him- 
self crushed into submission. As he passed onward he endeavoured 
to converse with more moderation, but his bad humour made itself 
felt through all. He spoke brusquely, hastily, flinging down his 
words, uttered the most indifferent things with passionate rapidity, 
and even when he wished to speak kindly it sounded, nevertheless, as 
though he were angry. I have hardly heard so rough and untamed 
a voice as his. His eyes were deep-set, usually fixed on the ground, 
and glanced only by fits and starts sharply and rapidly over those 
present. When he smiled, only his mouth and part of his cheeks 
smiled ; the forehead and eyes remained immovably gloomy. If—as 
I have sometimes seen on subsequent occasions—he forced these latter 
to smile also, his countenance wore a still more distorted expression. 
This combination of smiling and sternness had something about it 
frightfully repulsive. I know not what to think of the people who 
found this face ‘charming,’ and were captivated by his amiability! 
His features, while possessing undeniable plastic beauty, were cold 
and hard as marble, strangers to trustfulness, incapable of cordiality. 
What he said was, whenever I heard him speak, trivial both in 
matter and expression, without mind, without wit, without power, nay 
even at times absolutely vulgar and absurd. Faber, in his ‘ Notices 
sur l'Intérieur de la France, has spoken in full detail about the ques- 
tions which Napoleon was accustomed to ask on various occasions, 
and which have been so often unjustly lauded as showing knowledge 
and sagacity. I had not then read Faber’s book, but later I found 
everything I had myself seen and heard confirmed in it. The Empe- 
ror’s catechising not seldom resembled the proceeding of a schoolboy, 
who, not being sure of his lesson, keeps repeating to himself under his 
breath what he fears he may otherwise forget at the moment it is 
wanted. This, indeed, is literally true of a visit Napoleon had made 
a short time before to the great library, where on the staircase he 
already began to scream out about that classic passage in Josephus 
where he speaks of Jesus, and seemed really to have no other care at 
the moment than to exhibit his (apparently) newly acquired bit of 
erudition. It absolutely appeared as though he had learned his ques- 
tions by heart. He once asked a man of some consequence from 
Northern Germany to what country he belonged, and when the gentle- 
man named the place, close*on the borders of Holland, Napoleon 
cried out, half defiantly, half delightedly, as he turned away, “ Ah, je 
sais bien! cest du Nord, c’est de la Hollande!” He did not come off 
so fortunately with Lacepede at the Natural History Collection. There 
he took the giraffe for a bird, and spoke of the long-necked beast as 
such to his wife, who together with Lacepede was in a state of con- 
sternation at the Emperor’s mistake, so much so, that the latter 
observing it angrily broke off his discourse and went away in excessive 
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dudgeon. The pitiable eagerness with which Napoleon strove to gain 
admiration in the sphere of social conversation was often downright 
laughable. He was as unsuccessful in this attempt, as—to our mis- 
fortune—he was successful in other things. He preferred to make 
wounding, or at least unpleasant speeches; but even when he tried 
to say something different he only reached trivial insignificance at 
the outside. For example, once at St. Cloud I myself heard him 
repeat twenty times to a whole row of ladies the same words, “ Il fatt 
chaud.” It is true that some vigorous sayings are reported of him, 
and his orders were generally stern and brief. But even here the 
power is the chief thing, and the force of the words is due to the 
Emperor, not to the orator. Many happy sallies which his courtiers 
were in the habit of attributing to him, rightfully belonged to others, 
who respectfully gave up their intellectual property when it pleased 
his majesty to pocket it. The gift of eloquence and agreeable expres- 
sion which belonged to Alexander, Casar, and Friedrich, could not 
co-exist with Napoleon’s nature; the quality of his mind, and still 
more his temperament, forbade it. For this very reason, because he 
found himself totally unarmed on this sort of battle-ground, was 
Napoleon above all other men irritable and sensitive to a clever, sharp, 
or jesting word against himself. And a mocking song, a witty 
lampoon, could absolutely infuriate him.” 

No, it was not in the domains of intellect and fancy, nor by means 
of eloquent speech, that Napoleon Buonaparte attained his aims. He 
reached them by his surpassing pre-eminence as a general, and by the 
iron force of his will. His real greatness consists in these qualities ; 
and it is not needful inventively to attribute any others to him, in 
order to make him out one of the most extraordinary men who ever 
lived. 

A divinity, if you will, but a Plutonian, sulphureous, dark divinity ; 
subject at last—as all such are for ever—to the superior powers of 
light. A gloomy, intrinsically unhappy soul. Nothing is clearer to 
me than that in the midst of his highest triumphs the man—when 
we get a glimpse of him as above, beneath the velvet mantles bee- 
embroidered, and other historical stage properties—was not happy. 
And there needs no enforcement of copy-book morality to tell 
us why. 
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Ju Search of a Cea-Cup. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir was a chilly evening at the end of December; but the fire blazed 
cheerily in the snug drawing-room of No. —, Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square, where was seated a small party, composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elston, their only daughter, Amy, a blonde beauty, whom they had 
managed to spoil, and Sir Edmund Broomley, a baronet of some thirty 
years of age, to whom the petted girl was engaged to be married. 
The young lady was in the act of handing Sir Edmund a cup of tea, 
and as he took it his fingers touched hers; the slightest possible start 
was the consequence, and the rare and delicate cup fell to the floor. 

Mr. Elston, who was nodding over his Times, and Mrs. Elston, who 
was intent on her crochet, looked up at the same instant, and exclaimed 
together, “ What was that ?” 

Sir Edmund was standing silent, with his eyes fixed on the floor, 
while he unconsciously kept shaking the hand which had been drenched 
with the scalding tea. 

“ Really, Sir Edmund, you are very awkward !” cried Amy, in a pet. 
“You have spoiled the most beautiful tea-set that was ever made in 
China, and I yow I will not be your wife till you have found me a 
cup exactly like the one you have broken, even if you have got to go 
to Pekin for it.” 

“Oh! that is a long way, my child,” said Mr. Elston. 

“Too far, a great deal,” added his wife. 

Sir Edmund said nothing ; quietly picked up the pieces of the cup, 
put them carefully into his pocket, and then talked of matters in general 
and of the Indian Mutiny in particular, with his future father-in-law : 
and saluting the ladies as usual, took his leave at the accustomed hour. 

The next morning by eight o'clock he was off in a hansom, and 
passed the whole of the day in ransacking every depot of Chinese 
curiosities in London; came home at a late hour, swallowed a hasty 
dinner, and then penned the following note to his fiancée : 


“Dear Amy, * December 27, 1859. 

“There is not in London a cup exactly like the one I was so unfor- 
tunate as to break yesterday. 1 am now going to Paris, and if my 
search there should prove fruitless, I shall take ship for China, in 
compliance with your wishes. Wait for me two years; if by that time 
I do not return, think no more of 

“ Yours devotedly, 

“ EpMunp,” 
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He sealed this note with his motto, “ Decision,” and ringing for his 
valet, said, “ Robert, I leave London in an hour; pack my portmanteau 
and my carpet-bag ; and see that there are half a dozen razors in my 
dressing-case, for I may have to go to China.” Then, giving the 
letter to the man, he added, “ You will take this to its address at ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

«Yes, sir,” replied the servant, as he left the room. 

Then his master opened his note-book, and wrote as follows : 


“ December, 27, 1859. 

“T cannot procure the cup. I am off to-night for the Continent ; 
I shall go to China for it, if need be. Perhaps Amy will be married 
before I come back! Well, if she is, I shall know she did not really 
care for me, and in that case it will be just as well I should have 
taken the voyage.” 

An hour later the Baronet was in the train for Dover; twelve hours 
later he was in Paris ; and on the evening of the fifth day he arrived 
at Marseilles, with the pieces of the unfortunate tea-cup carefully packed 
in a little box lined with white satin; for his search in Paris had been 
as vain as in London. 

The French and English were just at this time busy in revenging 
their injuries in China, and the steamers had all been secured for the 
service of the Allies; so on the 2nd of January, our traveller was fain 
to engage a passage on board the schooner Fantaisie, Captain Lecogq, 
bound for Shanghai. 

He did not forget to take his note-book with him, and as he has 
kindly lent it to me, I shall select a few extracts from his chronicle of 
his memorable expedition. 


“We have been a fortnight at sea; fine weather all the time. The 
Fantaisie is a good sailer ; the cook detestable.: I am the only pas- 
senger. I have nothing to do but to think of Amy all day, and all night 
long I dream of pagodas, and porcelain towers, and houses with their 
roofs turned up at the corners, of whole shelves full of China cups, all 
like that Iam seeking. I stretch out my hand to lay hold of one, 
and lo! they each put forth wings and fly away. 

“We have passed Majorca and Teneriffe. 

“Thirty-nine days out ; passed forty-eight hours at the Cape. Con- 
tinued fine weather; I am dreadfully bored; the cook does not 
improve. Flying-fish caught off Madagascar; only event since we 
left the Cape. I wish I had not broken Amy’s cup! .. . Now we 
are in sight of Singapore... . 

“ Singapore. 

“Fine anchorage, fine port, handsome town; fine island to live on 
if there were not so many tigers. I have made the acquaintance of a 
Chinese tailor, and have ordered a dress waistcoat from him, to wear at 
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Pekin. The good man is named Tien-Hue; he insisted on giving me 
a letter of introduction to his cousin, a public scribe at Shanghai, and 
I have accepted it. I lodge with the widow of an English druggist, 
whose house is on the quay ; I have a very clean room, a bed which is 
rather too short for me, a mosquito net not as impervious as might be 
desired, and two bamboo chairs, one of which is a cripple. I pay only 
a pound a day for all this: very cheap for Singapore. From one of my 
windows I have a view of the port, thronged with English and French 
ships, and with Chinese junks and floating houses without number. My 
other window opens into one of the narrow winding streets of the Chinese 
town, where all the peoples of the earth meet. It is all very amusing, 
and, I admit to my shame, that since I have been here, I feel more 
resigned to the consequences of my awkwardness in Brook Street. 
Captain Lecoq breakfasted with me yesterday ; he has sold great part 
of his cargo at high prices, and is in high good humour accordingly. 

“This morning early, I was surprised to hear a gentle knock at my 
door, and more so to see who appeared in reply to my ‘Come in.’ The 
door was thrown open by a handsome Indian, clad in a white robe, 
and whose wrists and ankles were encircled by massive rings of gold. 
He bowed himself down to the floor, then remained silent and motion- 
less, standing on the threshold. 

“ His aspect was noble in the extreme, and in Europe he would most 
certainly have been taken for a prince. He was a rich man’s servant ; 
on a sign from me he came forward, and with a second inclination, so 
humble that I felt half abashed by it, he presented a sealed note, 
which contained these words: ‘ Mr. Thomas Harrison begs Sir Edmund 
Broomley to honour him with his company to dinner to-day, at five 
o'clock, and hopes to receive a favourable reply by the bearer.’ 

“My hostess had one day directed my attention toa stout, short gen- 
tleman, dressed from head to. foot in nankeen, who was passing along 
the quay, under the shade of an enormous blue umbrella. ‘That is 
Mr. Thomas Harrison,’ she said ; ‘he has more ships on the sea than | 
have plates in my cupboard, and more millions of francs than I am years 
old—and I am not young either,’ added the good woman, with a sigh. 

“* Well,’ I replied, ‘he does not seem proud of his riches, for he has 
the jolliest-looking face I ever saw in my life.’ 

“ As Mr. Harrison was some ten yards distant from us, and as I had 
only spoken in a whisper, it was evident I did not owe his invitation 
to the good opinion of him I had expressed. Should I accept? 
Should I refuse? I hesitated for a moment; but the very oddity of 
the request, joined to my recollection of the singularly pleasant coun- 
tenance of him who made it, attracted me uncommonly, and so I wrote: 

“«* Sir Edmund Broomley begs to thank Mr. Thomas Harrison for 
the invitation he has been so kind as to send, and accepts it with very 
great pleasure.” I handed my note to the Indian, who had stood 
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all this time still as a bronze statue. He bowed himself a third 
time almost to the earth, retreated to the door with silent steps, 
walking backwards,.and disappeared. I passed the whole day wonder- 
ing how a man to whom I was a perfect stranger should be so 
anxious for my company to dinner. At a quarter to five I got into 
my palanquin, as carefully dressed as the limited resources of my 
wardrobe would admit, and at five minutes to five I entered the 
wealthy merchant's drawing-room, having been announced most cor- 
rectly by an English servant to whom I had not given my name, and 
who had not thought it necessary to ask it. 

“ Mr. Harrison came forward eagerly to meet me, shook hands most 
cordially, and then presented me to a young lady of about sixteen, who 
had risen from her seatonmy entrance. ‘My daughter Mary,’ said he. 

“Mary Harrison is very handsome, quite a different style from Amy, 
but would certainly be taking with the admirers of dark-haired 
ladies: her complexion pale, the expression of her face tender and 
intelligent, and her clear high forehead crowned by ample tresses of 
the approved raven-wing shade. 

“T thanked Mr. Harrisori for the invitation he had so surprised me 
by sending, and, just as we were seated, a fine young fellow of some 
four or five-and-twenty, in the uniform of a lieutenant in the French 
navy, entered the drawing-room. 

“© You are rather late to-day, young man,’ said Mr. Harrison. 

“His daughter did not speak, nor scarcely even looked up, as she 
inclined her head to the visitor. 

“«Mr, Léon Bernard, said Mr. Harrison, leading the young officer 
up to me; ‘a particularly cool hand at tiger hunting. I have seen 
him at the work, and his skill and bravery laid the foundation of my 
sincere friendship for him.’ 

“Mr. Léon Bernard blushed, and, strange to say, Mary blushed too, 
for the compliment was not addressed to her. 

“The dinner was served in an apartment which it would be difficult 
to fellow in either London or Paris. The walls were of white marble, 
all around were ranged the choicest tropical plants in full flower; and 
the four corners of the hall were ornamented with jets d’eau, that fell 
with a gentle murmur into elegant malachite basins. 

“The outer openings were closed by silk curtains only, so that the cool- 
ness of-the evening hour might find its way in. Two little Indians kept 
an immense fan going above our heads during the whole of the dinner. 

“These tropical countries are very beautiful, but there is no equality 
here; and when we reflect that one-half of the population pass their 
lives in fanning the other half, without ever being fanned themselves, 
one is tempted to ask whether justice is anything more than a name. 

“The repast was as pleasant as possible, for Mr. Harrison had plenty 
of good stories to tell. He laughed at them himself, and we found 
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his merry laugh was catching. When we came to the dessert, I had 
an opportunity of asking a question that I was very anxious to have 
answered : I begged Mr. Harrison to tell me to what circumstance I 
should attribute a welcome which had equally surprised and gratified 
me. 

“¢ You know the French proverb, don’t you, Our friends’ friends 
are our friends? Now do not ask me to say any more.’ 

“There was, then, no chance of my getting the key to the puzzle 
from him. , 

“ After dinner Mr. Bernard invited us all to accompany him to his 
ship, where the marines and sailors were going to perform a piece. 
Mr. Harrison laughed and applauded all through the play, but I 
noticed that the eyes of the lieutenant were much oftener fixed on 
Mary than on the stage. The comedy was followed by a dance, in 
which the first lady, a sailor six feet high, introduced some truly ori- 
ginal graces. When the dance was ended the Captain very gallantly 
treated us with sorbefs and having enjoyed this refreshment, we 
took our leave of the ship and returned all together as far as Mr. 
Harrison’s door, where Mr. Bernard and the young lady bade each 
other good-night, in whispers, that somehow brought Amy before my 
mind so vividly that her beloved name rose to my lips. 


* At sea again, on board the Fantaisie. 


“Captain Lecoq, having finished his business at Singapore, thought 
proper to set sail for Hong-Kong three days ago ; and the night before 
we left, Lieutenant Bernard’s ship put to sea. Mr. Harrison and I 
saw him on board, and when the good merchant shook hands with the 
young man I thought his voice trembled as he said, ‘ Farewell till we 
meet again, and I am sure Bernard’s voice was unsteady when he 
said, ‘ Good-bye, sir, and say good-bye to Miss Harrison for me.’ 

“ Contrary winds ever since we left Singapore. We have just sighted 
an island; it is Hong-Kong. I only stayed at Hong-Kong just long 
enough to search every porcelain store in the place, all to no purpose, 
and to lose twenty pounds at the races on ‘Good-luck, who was 
beaten by ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The racecourse of Happy 
Valley is a fine meadow, which is kept in order and rolled every 
morning. Its situation is peculiar, for it is encircled by three ceme- 
teries: one Catholic, one Protestant, one tenanted by the followers of 
Zoroaster—so many reminders to induce the jockeys to try and keep 
their seats. There is no trade at Macao; it has been ruined by the 
prosperity of Hong-Kong, so it has no attractions for Captain Lecoq ; 
but I do not want to make money, and perhaps in some dark forgotten 
shop in the old Portuguese town, I may find the treasure I am seeking, 
and whose possession would secure my happiness. I shall then leave 
the Captain to transact his business. I have taken my passage for 
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Macao on board of an English brig, and have promised to return 
next day. 


“ Macao. 
“On our way hither we fell in with a steamer having a pirate 


ship in tow. Poor pirates! once the kings of the sea, who made 
the ruler of the Celestial Empire himself tremble. How they are 
hunted down now! Their day is passed. 

“No! the.cup is not to be foundin Macao. To-morrow at daylight 
I shall be on my way back to Hong-Kong. 

“ Canton. 

«* Now I am really in China. On entering the port we passed the 
shattered remains of the frail forts which the poor Celestials thought 
would defend their country against the Barbarians of the West. 

“ You reach Canton proper by passing through a floating town of not 
less than three hundred thousand inhabitants, and composed of junks, 
fastened together, or of rafts supporting real houses, many of which are 
tiled, and what is more, ornamented with verandahs ; and among them 
are some ambitious enough to have a second storey, like houses on dry 
land. 

“T once read in a geography book, that China was four or five thou- 
sand leagues from Europe, as the crow flies. Only four or five thousand 
leagues, yet how different is every thing that meets the senses! 

“T have been walking about the last three or four hours, striding 
over tubs full of fish swimming about, tumbling against fireplaces 
where all kinds of strange meats were broiling and stewing in the 
open air; and stumbling over baskets of live poultry; all this pro- 
vender being displayed in narrow streets, whose houses were made of 
rattan or of bamboo, painted all manner of colours. I have given 
alms to the priests of the god Fo; I have been abused by half-naked 
lepers basking in the sun, to whom I gave nothing ; I heedlessly ran 
against a barber who was shaving a customer, and who received a cut 
in consequence; I peeped into a sort of sedan chair, where there 
happened to be a fair lady, full dressed and full painted, whose head 
was ornamented with flowers, and who screamed aloud at the sight of 
me; I contemplated the gravity of some little Chinese boys, who were 
fanning themselves as majestically as if they had been mandarins; at 
the turn of a street I had a narrow escape from being strangled by 
the string of a kite, which a gust of wind twisted round my neck in a 
twinkling, and but for another gust that came and blew the other 
way, there would have been an end of me. Then a boy sent his top 
spinning between my legs, and as soon as I had jumped clear of it, 


my ears were assailed by a band of singers, who took the greatest . 


pains to sing out of time, and seemed perfectly delighted with them- 
selves when the cacophony was complete ; and lastly, I gazed on the 


opium-eaters as they passed before me, pale and listless, with wandering 
eye and palsied head. 
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“Tired with my rambles, I took my seat in a Chinese restaurant, 
and there, off plates the size of tea saucers, I ate eggs that were laid 
some time last year, and a stew of dog’s flesh, flavoured with castor oil. 
Decidedly Lecoq is right ; China is a queer country. Canton is noisy, 
Canton is dirty, Canton sends forth foul savours ; I will not lodge in 
the town—shall sleep in my cabin on board the Fantaisie to-night. 
. . . » When I took leave of Mr. Harrison that gentleman gave me a 
letter to a friend of his, a good citizen of Canton, who had made an 
honest fortune by trade at Singapore, and who, being moderate in his 
wishes, had returned to his own country to enjoy the fruit of his 
twenty years’ labour. Chung-tso speaks English very well too, most 
certainly he is not a Chinese to be neglected. 

“This morning I had myself borne in a palanquin to Chung-tso’s 
house, in the northern quarter. 

“T dressed myself in my best, and practised chin-chinning a long 
time at my glass before I set out. Chung-tso was not at home, so I 
left Mr. Harrison’s letter and my card, with a message that I would 
call again in the course of the day; and in the afternoon I returned 
to the house. I was shewn into a small room, simply furnished ; 
there were some books arranged in pigeon-holes, and on the walls 
were suspended silk rolls of the brightest colours, either painted in the 
most delicate manner, or inscribed with characters which, no doubt, 
embodied some of the most popular maxims of Chinese philosophy. 

“T had only waited two or three minutes when the curtain opposite 
the one by which I had entered was raised, and the master of the 
house appeared. He was simply clad, and his stout figure and smiling 
countenance were strikingly like his friend’s. Yes, Chung-tso is a 
Chinese Harrison, and Thomas Harrison is an English Chung-tso; 
it is easy to understand they must have felt an entire sympathy with 
each other. I drew myself a step or two backwards, in order to exe- 
eute with proper ceremony the chin-chin I had so carefully practised, 
but before I could accomplish my design, Chung-tso came up and took 
hold of both my hands in the most cordial fashion, saying, ‘Be the 
friend of my friend welcome to my dwelling ; the day he has entered 
my house is a day of rejoicing.’ 

“ A Chinese could not say less, and the fact that Chung-tso did not 
go off into the elaborate compliments I expected, gave a double satis- 
faction to my visit. . 

“ Our conversation lasted a couple of hours. Chung-tso is not a pre- 
judiced man ; he knows well enough that Chinese civilization is not 
‘ the most advanced on the face of the earth ; but he loves his country 
all the same, and sincerely prays that the Imperial troops may beat 
the French and English. He scarcely hopes as much however, and 
tries to see how the defeat of his countrymen may be turned to their 
advantage. Unfortunately for them, they will not ask the advice of a 








plain merchant, who does not ie the blue and scarlet ‘ devils’ as 
much as he should do. 

“ After having invited me to dine with him to-morrow, Chung-tso 
accompanied me to the door of his house, and we were passing through 
an elegant little apartment beyond the small room in which we had 
been talking, when my eye fell by chance on a red and gold stand 
loaded with porcelain. I stopped for a moment before it, and all at 
once my heart began to beat violently; the blood rushed to my face, 
and my knees seemed to bend under me. What did I see? Was I 
dreaming ?—was it an illusion—a vision? No! I looked closer; I 
was not mistaken. It was no dream; there was the tea-cup I was 
seeking ; there was the young lady fanning herself, clad in a yellow 
robe with hanging sleeves, with her hair fastened on the very top of her 
head by a monstrous comb ; there were the little Chinese, smelling 
the flowers, and on the saucer were the oddly shaped plants, the 
wonderful insects, and the impossible birds; in a word, the cup 
exactly like the one I had broken—the cup that: was the only obstacle 
between Amy and me. 

“Tt was there before me; I had only to put out my hand to lay hold 
of happiness ; and indeed, without thinking of what I was doing, I 
did stretch it out in the direction of the object for which I would 
have given a kingdom, if I had had a kingdom to give. 

* «Do you admire my cups and saucers,’ said Chung-tso ? 

“ ¢ They are beautiful,’ I replied in a trembling voice; and without 
another word I made my way to the door, bowing three or four times 
in the most awkward manner, and rushed out rather than walked 
out; and at this very moment I dare say Chung-tso has come to 
the conclusion that his friend Thomas Harrison has sent him a poor 
fellow escaped from some asylum, mad on the subject of porcelain. 

“ Why did not I tell him all—tell him of my love for Amy—of the 
reason of my journey to China? He is a good excellent man; he 
would have entered into my misfortune, he would have given me the 
cup, I am sure he would, and there I stood dumb. Surprise and 
joy made me speechless. Oh! what poor creatures we are! Never 
mind ; to-morrow... 

“T threw myself on the cushions of my palanquin in a state of the 
greatest agitation, and as I gave no orders to the porters they carried 
me just where they pleased ; but I saw nothing, so absorbed was I by 
one thought. After about an hour I noticed, that the fellows were 
still trotting me about, and I called ont ‘Stop! It is a word that is 
understood all over the world, and it brought my hearers to a stand- 
still. I paid them, stepped out of my box and on the port. 

“ How it was that a few minutes after I found myself in a tanka 
sailing down the river I am sure I can’t say, unless it was that 
having tried what a palanquin could do to quiet my mind, I was 
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anxious to try a boat. We rowed down the river till evening began 
to fall, and as we rowed back the water was rough, and I thought to 
myself if Chung-tso were in this boat, and the boat were to upset, I 
should save Chung-tso, and then, to prove his gratitude, he would 
give me the cup. 

“The fresh air has calmed me a little, and I really think I know 
what I am saying as I write these words: ‘To morrow I will speak 
out. My motto is ‘ Decision.’ To-morrow the cup shall be mine.’ 


“The 3rd of July, 1860, is an unfortunate date in my life. I 
dined this evening at Chung-tso’s. The dinner was not Chinese at all ; 
it was excellent; and we ate in the European style, with forks and 
spoons ; but that is not the unfortunate matter. We drank Champagne 
Cliquot at dessert, such as you only drink in Russia ; and that was 
not a great hardship either. The terrible part is to come. The 
good cheer and the sparkling wine had raised my courage to the 
necessary point for my speaking openly to my host, when Chung-tso, 
rising from the table, said : 

“ «Come, let us have another look at my cups and saucers.’ 

“T did not know how to conceal my joy. We entered the next 
room. Ah! what a blessed moment for me! There stood the cup 
in the same place, and I said in my heart that it was mine. 

“ After a few minutes, during which I was silent, as Chung-tso 
thought, from intense admiration, he said : 

“ «Let my London friend deign to accept some object, valueless in 
itself, but which may recall to his memory his friend in Canton ; 
let him select among my poor possessions the cup that he would best 
like to drink his tea in, when the seas shall separate him from me.’ 

“ «What! said I. ‘Do you mean’ —— I could get no further, 
and I could feel that I was turning pale. 

“J insist,’ replied Chung-tso, ‘that you should do your servant 
the honour to choose one of these cups; there is but one which I 
cannot part with.’ 

“ A shudder passed through me as I heard these words. 

“ «That one,’ continued the old man, in a tremulous voice, ‘ is the 
cup which to her last hour touched the lips of my darling Lei-li, the 
child of my heart, the love and happiness of my life—my Lei-li, that 
died before she had seen her fifteenth spring. This dear cup’—— 

“Chung-tso slowly stretched his hand towards the stand. I sup- 
ported myself against the wall. 

« «This relic of the dearest of children ’ 

“Great drops by this time stood on my forehead. 

«“ «This treasure, dearer to me than all the treasures in the world. 

“There was now a loud ringing in my ears. 

“ «This remembrance of infinite sorrow and infinite joy, behold !’ 
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“ And saying this, Chung-tso laid his finger on the cup without 
which I must not return to England, without which I can never be 
happy. It seemed as if the very earth were giving way under my 
feet; but Chung-tso was weeping, and saw nothing of what was 
passing in my bosom. I pressed the old man’s hand, and far into the 
night we sat talking of his little daughter Lei-li. 


Cuapter IT. 
“On board the Fantaisie. 
“Here we are in the midst of the Yellow Sea; it is thirteen days 
since we left the port of Canton. Captain Lecoq has taken in a 
new cargo, and is going to try his luck at Shanghai. I wish he 
had stayed longer at-Canton, for I was truly sorry to say good-bye 
to Chung-tso. I had made a point of passing a few hours with him 
every evening from the day I dined at his house, and I shall never 
forget the way he shook hands with meat parting. I could not refuse 
to accept a small box full of the prettiest things a lady could desire 
for the embellishment of her boudoir; but the cup, in comparison 
with which all the porcelains of China and Japan put together are 
valueless in my eyes, remains on its shelf, alas! And perhaps it is 
the only one in the world whose possession would give me the right 
to claim Amy for my wife. 
“ Ah, little Lei-li, why did you not drink out of some other ? 


“ Shanghai. 


“The day after my arrival at Shanghai I went to call on the 
cousin of Tien-Hue, the tailor at Singapore. Lao-Pe is the public 
scribe who is the most run after; I found five or six persons waiting 
at his door for their turn; he was seated at a table covered with 
writing materials—small saucers in which Indian ink was ready 
mixed, brushes, different coloured papers, &c., and was listening at- 
tentively to the directions of a rather pretty girl, who was doubtless 
intent on the subject of a billet doux. I had been waiting ten minutes, 
when a boy of about fifteen came out of the shop; I shewed him my 
letter of introduction to Lao-Pe, and the lad immediately took it into 
the shop and placed it in the scribe’s hands. 

“ As soon asthe old gentleman had perused it, he came forward with 
the accustomed chin-chin, which I returned to the best of my ability. 
Then he addressed me in terms which the boy rendered in fluent 
English thus : 

“My grandfather returns thanks to heaven, that notwithstanding 
his lowliness has been pleased to send to his dwelling one who is as far 
above the rest of men «s the elm is above the rice plant, the sight 
of whom is sweeter than that of the moon, and which sheds more 
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brightness around than the sun; let his friend cross the threshold 
of his humble dwelling, and the flowers of perfect felicity shall blossom 


. in the breast of Lao-Pe.’ 








“T replied that this welcome was pleasant to me as the fresh rain- 
drops to the parched plant, and that the desire to enter his house con- 
sumed me as the fire consumes a torch ; but that, nevertheless, I could 
not then consent to intrude on his valuable time, but would return in 
the evening, when possibly he may be able to spare me a few moments 
without sacrificing the interests of his fellow citizens. Thereupon 
Lao-Pe decided to leave me at liberty, but he would not let me go 
without his grandson Tsia as my guide and interpreter. 

“The little fellow wanted to take me to I do not know how many 
pagodas and palaces ; but I had not come to China for that, so I begged 
Tsia to lead me to the best porcelain store in the town. The master 
of it was a stout individual, whose rotundity put his most majestic 
vases to shame. I showed him the pieces of the cup, and Tsia ex- 
plained what I wanted. He replied that he had not a cup like that 
ofte, but if there was such a thing in Shanghai it should be in his shop 
by that time next day. I told the portly merchant that if he could 
procure it I would not bargain about the price; and to prove he might 
trust to my word, bought a whole tea-service at half a dozen times its 
value, notwithstanding all the signs and winks of the intelligent Tsia. 

“The day before yesterday I returned to the porcelain dealer ; his 
search had been vain. 

“* Rest assured, said he, ‘ that what you are seeking exists not in 
Shanghai.’ 

“ «Could you not,’ I said, ‘get me a cup made exactly like the one 
I broke? Here are all the pieces.’ 

“*Nay,’ replied he, ‘it is a piece of ancient porcelain, and the 
secret of its manufacture is lost.’ 

“T went straightway and took a berth in the Phania, which was to 
leave the next day for Petchili; then bade adieu to Captain Lecogq, 
and received his best wishes for a prosperous voyage. 

“In the evening I was walking up and down the quay in a very 
melancholy mood, when a man whose physiognomy was particularly 
frank and open, came towards me and stretched his hand out in the 
direction of a pretty bark that lay there, with a gesture that said as 
plainly as possible, ‘ Would you like a row to-night, sir?” I nodded. 
my head in token of assent; one can muse so much better sitting 
down in a boat than walking about the streets. 

“T got into the boat : the man who had made signs to me placed him- 
self at the helm, two others sat to the oars, and we rowed quietly down 
the river. The evening was calm and beautiful, and shed a charm on 
all around; the poor huts that scarcely rose above the ground, the 
elegant summer-houses whose upturned double roofs were mirrored in 
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the flood ; the pagodas, whose seven or eight stories seemed ambitious 
of reaching to the skies; the heavy junks that silently floated past ; 
the slim and rapid boats that, like ours, made their way rapidly and 
silently over the waters; the trees that fringed the shore; the rice- 
fields ; the orchards—all looked lovely in ‘the bright moonlight. 

“ Little by little my dismal reflections vanished, and my fancy, fanned 
as it were by the sweet evening breeze, wandered vaguely in that 
mysterious region which is neither dream nor reality. Most certainly 
I was not asleep, and was not wide awake either—not wide awake 
enough, that is to say, to have discussed the question of free trade ; 
and how long I remained thus Iam sure I cannot tell. I was aroused 
from my reverie by a loud hoarse cry; it was that of a cormorant 
overhead ; the sound brought me to myself, and I perceived we had 
rowed a great distance. We had left Woo-Sung behind, and our boat 
was just then passing the sandbanks that obstruct the mouth of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. The sailors, who had rowed so slowly at first, were 
now at work as if they were racing for a prize with some invisible 
bark. All this surprised me, and I cast my eyes on the master. A 
bold and at the same time a cunning expression had taken the place of 
the honest look that had charmed me. I glanced from him to the 
rowers, and if Lavater could have seen them, he would have said at 
once ‘Fit to be hanged.’ We were alone on the waters. I felt a 
creeping sensation mount to the very roots of my hair, and at the 
same time my heart began to beat faster than I liked. I made a sign 
which all over the world means ‘Turn back.’ The master smiled a 
sinister smile, but steered right ahead, while the two rowers leaned more 
heavily on the oars, so that the bark seemed to fly over the waves. 

“«Stop ! I roared, in a hoarse voice. The master gave a peculiar 
glance to his men, who instantly dropped their oars, threw themselves 
upon me, drew ropes and handcuffs from their pockets, bound me 
‘hand and foot, gagged me, and laid me in the bottom of the boat. It 
was all done in a minute; evidently it was no new employment to the 
fellows. I began kicking as hard as I could with my feet bound as 
they were ; but the master quitted the tiller, and leaning over me he 
brandished a naked dagger in my face. I saw it plainly enough in 
the moonlight; the handle was wonderfully chased, and the blade 
was wonderfully sharp-pointed; and in any other circumstances I 
might have admired such a handsome weapon, but I admit my thoughts 
did not take that direction. I perfectly understood that it would not 
do to provoke a man who had such a ready means of silencing oppo- 
, sition, so 1 lay as quiet as any child. I should have been glad to 

sleep, but sleep I could not, and, by I know not what perversity of 

my imagination, there was before my eyes all the night, which seemed 

to me endless, not the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang, but a certain 

drawing-room in Brook Street, with a bright-fire in the grate, on the 
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right hand of which was seated a gentleman reading the Times, on 
the left a lady plying her crochet, and at the table in the centre 
a fair young girl with sweet smiling countenance, who was gracefully 
fulfilling the duties of tea time; and, what was worse, this vision 
almost brought tears to my eyes. 

“The sun-rise next morning was the most glorious I ever saw in my 
life ; and yet, truth to say, I should have preferred the sight of the 
thickest fog on the Thames to this sublime spectacle on the Blue 
river. The rascal who was at the helm did not leave me much time 
to contemplate the beauties of nature, for he tossed a great piece of 
coarse stuff over me that covered me from head to foot. I resigned 
myself very philosophically to be half stifled, by the reflection that 
this wretch of a man could, if he pleased, stop my respiration in a 
more complete and more disagreeable manner still. 

“ How long I lay stifling there I do not exactly know; I should 
think it might have been about three or four hours, when I felt my- 
self roughly lifted up, and a moment after thrown on the ground like 
a bale of merchandise that did not require any particular care. I 
lay still a few minutes, and then finding all was quiet I ventured to 
peep out of my covering. The place was nearly dark, and I dragged 
myself with difficulty to a small aperture by which light entered, 
and having managed to get on my knees, I saw, as far as my eye could 
reach, the broad expanse of the sea flashing in the glaring sunshine. 

“‘T was in the ’tween decks of a good-sized junk, and according to 
all appearance a pirate-junk. It was a bad situation, and the pain of 
hunger made it still worse. ‘ Will they leave me here to starve?” said I 
to myself. This dreadful thought took possession of me, and I remained 
for hours on my knees, with my eye at the narrow aperture, vainly 
endeavouring to make my voice heard, as a sloop, with the English flag 
flying, passed within a few hundred feet of the junk; she went on 
her course, and the other craft, that passed nearer still, did the same. 
Worn out at last, I sank on the floor of my prison and fell asleep. 

“That sleep was deep, and unbroken by any dream, and it must have 
been long, for when I awoke it was no longer the dazzling sun, but 
the pale moon that lit up the waters. I looked on the sea, and for 
an instant I experienced a delicious sensation, as I beheld it so fair 
and peaceful ; but suddenly memory resumed her place, and sharp and 
fearful pain, of hunger bred, recalled me to the terrible reality. 1 
had been trying for an hour or more, I should think, to contemplate 
it with firmness, when I heard steps approaching. I started; the 
steps drew nearer ; they entered my prison, which was by that time 
totally dark, and four stout arms laid hold of me; they belonged to 
two powerful men, who carried me off as if I had been a child. 

“ In spite of their load, they easily ascended a stair which must have- 
been pretty steep, as I could tell by the position I was in while the two 
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Hercules mounted the steps. The stairs led to the deck of the junk, 
and it was with a sensation of delight that I once more breathed the 
fresh air and gazed on the starry firmament. 

“ Almost immediately a curtain, which formed the entrance to a sort 
of pavilion on the upper deck, was put aside, and my porters, who 
were none other than the rascally rowers of the little boat, laid me 
down gently on a very soft carpet, and that done, placed themselves 
one on the right and the other on the left of me. 

“ Never was man more surprised than I was, and one had need be a 
great philosopher to call to mind in such circumstances the precept of 
the poet, and to be astonished at nothing. 

“T was in the loveliest boudoir the most finished Parisian coquette 
could fancy in her most ambitious dreams; the delicious retreat was 
hung with gold’ and silver stuffs; a crystal lamp of the most elegant 
shape depended from the ceiling, and the flame of its twenty lights 
was reflected in.six Venetian mirrors of wondrous workmanship, and 
fell sparkling on glass vessels from Bohemia, enamels and vases of 
China, cups of jade, mosaics from Italy, necklaces of pearl, bracelets 
of precious stones, costly arms, treasures of all lands and all dates dis- 
played, carelessly as it would seem, on lofty stands of Japanese lac. 
{ was surely enough on board a pirate ship: that pavilion, to whose 
luxurious furnishing the wide world had ministered, removed the 
smallest doubt on the subject. 

“ A man of abont fifty and a young woman of scarcely twenty were 
seated at a table taking tea. The gentleman was the most hideous 
Chinese I ever saw; his cheek bones were uncommonly prominent, 
his cars immense, his mouth large, his nose almost imperceptible, and 
his one eye, which was deeply set in his head, shone with an evil 
light. Never was pirate better fitted with a countenance suitable to 
his profession. The robber was magnificently clad in a vest of gold 
brocade, and his nether garments were of the most beautiful crimson 
silk, a Turkish sabre, fit for a grand vizier, hung from his belt, and 
within it were placed two richly-chased pistols. The young woman 
would have claimed admiration anywhere in the world ; the Chinese 
type was charming in her person, and the poets of the Celestial Em- 
pire would have had some trouble to find suitable epithets to celebrate 
ther perfections; but strange to say, the expression of this lovely 
creature's face, notwithstanding the delicacy, almost childishness of 
its features, was cold and sinister. 

“She was decked like an idol. On each of her slender fingers glit- 
tered jewels of price, and her graceful neck seemed to bend under 
the weight of necklaces that princesses might have envied. 

“Behind the pirate and his daughter stood the sailor whose coun- 
tenance had inspired me with so much confidence. 

“On a sign from the chief the two men who had brought me in, 
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searched me, and laid on the tea table my purse, my watch, a minia- 
ture of Amy, set round with brilliants, and a pocket-book lined with a 
goodly number of bank-notes which I had received the night before, at 
the banker’s at Shanghai, on whom I had a letter of credit. The captain 
of the boat, who was no doubt on the look-out for prey, must have watched 
me out of the banker’s office; he thought then I should not be a bad 
prize, and therefore proposed the row I was likely to pay for rather dearly. 

“Tt was easy to see that the portrait excited the curiosity of the 
young girl ; she fixed her cruel eyes on the gentle features of my love 
and smiled a cruel smile. 

“ Meantime the pirate carefully counted the bank-notes, and when he 
had finished the expression of satisfaction that came into his ugly 
countenance rendered it more ugly still. He bent down towards his 
companion and spoke a few words to her in a low voice. She did not 
reply, but bowed her head in sign of assent. 

“Then he gave his orders; upon which one of the rowers went out 
and returned immediately, carrying a good-sized cannon ball. 

“ The fellow knelt down and made it fast to my feet. I knew then 
what I had to expect. They had robbed me of all I possessed, and 
now were going to throw me overboard. I think of the two I should 
then have preferred dying of hunger. Who can explain the contra- 
dictions of human nature ? 

“As soon as the man had accomplished his task, he arose and spoke: 
to the pirate in the most humble tones. He was no doubt asking for 
final orders. 

“Before replying, the monster raised the cup of tea which was 
standing before him to his lips. I was looking on, with my 
thoughts elsewhere, when suddenly I uttered a sharp cry; all my 
blood rushed to my face, and I bent forward, making the most violent 
efforts to burst my bonds. The cup the wretch held in his hand was. 
the one I had come to China to seek, and which was to cost me my 
life. I was not to be mistaken, I had recognised it instantly. 

“When the pirate heard the exclamation, which I ought to have been 
careful to check, he looked up, cast a furious glance at me, and made 
a sign which signified, ‘Off with him.’ 

“The two rascals of sailors prepared to obey, and had already laid 
hands on me, when suddenly the curtain that hung before the entrance 
of the pavilion was drawn aside, and a sailor, whose countenance ap- 
peared dreadfully disturbed, pronounced a few words in a quick and 
flurried manner. 

“The pirate leapt up, snatched his pistols from his belt, cocked them, 
and dashed out of the pavilion. The captain of the boat rushed after 
him, the two who had hold of me threw me on the floor and fol- 
lowed their superiors, and I remained alone with the girl, who sat 
with her lips closely compressed, pale and silent. 
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“For a few minutes there was nothing to be heard but a confused 
tramp of footsteps on the deck, then wild cries, followed by the sound 
of clashing steel and pistol shots. 

“It was soon over, and then a lieutenant of the French navy, with 
his revolver in one hand and his sword in the other, entered. The 
young woman began to tremble all over, but the officer reassured her 
by a gesture, and bent down to look at me. 

“¢ What! You here, Sir Edmund!’ cried he. 

“< Tt is I, indeed, Mr. Bernard, I replied, for I had recognised in 
the young officer the friend of Mr. Harrison. ‘ You have come in 
the very nick of time, upon my word. A minute later I should have 
been at the bottom of the Yellow Sea, with this cannon ball to my 
feet, that would i in all probability have prevented my ever coming to 
the ‘surface again.’ 

“<« But in the name of goodness, how came you on board a pirate 

5° 

***T was fool enough to go for a row with some fellows I knew 
nothing about, and they brought me hither, with the intention of 
robbing me and then drowning mb. That is howit happened. And 
you, my dear fellow, how is it that you came so fortunately to rescue 
me from the clutches of these wretches ?’ 

“<The admiral despatched a flotilla a few days ago in order to make 
an example of some of these corsairs, and as luck would have it I 
was ordered on the cruise. We riddled a few of these gentlemen in 
the anchorage of Chusan, and captured some of their craft they had 
abandoned. I was leading the way back to Shanghai in the brig 
which I command when we sighted this junk. We boarded her, and 
having been roughly received, we were obliged to teach the crew a 
little politeness; it was a short lesson, but a good one, and it is all 
right now. But dear me, let us see about taking off your handcuffs 
and your cannon ball. 

“*Qh,’ said I, ‘now that I can get rid of them as soon as I please 
T should not mind them at all, if it was not that I cannot very well 
shake hands with you.’ 

“The fine fellow hastened to set me at liberty, and having repos- 
sessed myself of my money and Amy’s picture, I accompanied him on 
board his ship the Eagle. 

“And the cup! The cup followed us. 

“In another hour or so we entered the mouth of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang with the pirate junk in tow, and her captain and crew safely 
ironed in the ‘tween decks, where I had lain nearly dead of hunger. 
The fair Chinese was left in possession of her charming boudoir with a 
sentry at the door of it. This morning we landed at Shanghai. At 
eleven the pirates were brought up for judgment; they were be- 
headed without preliminary torture because the executioner is too 
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busy just now to attend to details. I was told the robbers all met 
their death bravely. 

** At six o'clock the junk and all her contents were sold by auction, 
including the lady, who was knocked down to an old mandarin ; and I 
bought for about sixpence the precious cup that secures my happiness 
for ever. There it is, standing before me on this very table as I write. 
The day after to-morrow, the steamer Pelican, in which I have secured 
my berth, will sail for Europe, and in two months from this time, 
please God, Amy will be my wife. 

“T have been talking all the evening with Bernard, and we have 
exchanged confidences ; he told me of his affection for Mary Harrison. 

“* Does she love you too?’ I asked in a low voice. 

“Qh yes!’ he said. ‘But then she is rich and I am poor.’ 

“What matter? said I ‘Iam sure you will marry her.’ 

“* You think there is a chance?’ asked he. 

“*] think,’ I replied, ‘ there is a greater chance of a brave man, 
though he is poor, marrying a rich woman who loves him, than for a 
mad fellow like me to have found in the Celestial Empire the only 
porcelain cup that could have any value in his eyes.’ And then I 
told him the reason of my journey to China. 


* On board the Ostrich. 
“This is the 17th of July. I ought to have been sailing the last 


five days towards England on board the Pelican, and here I am 
sailing to the Gulf of Petchili on board the Ostrich. What fools we 
are to trust our own hopes and our own plans! I had my luggage 
taken on board the Pelican on Sunday morning ; she was not to sail 
till the following Tuesday evening, and as there was nothing more I 
cared to see in Shanghai [ made up my mind to go and look ata 
famous pagoda that was some fifteen or twenty leagues in the interior 
of the country. I got back on Tuesday morning, but, to my great 
surprise, the Pelican was not in port. 

“‘« Where is the Pelican ?’ I asked a French soldier. 

“¢Sailed an hour ago,’ he replied. 

“<«Sailed an hour ago—for Marseilles ?” 

“ «No, for Pe-tang.’ 

“What is the meaning of that?’ 

“<The captain received orders to transport troops to the Gulf of 
Petchili immediately.’ 

*“* And where is my cup ?” 

“The soldier looked at me with astonishment, as well he might. 

“T leapt into a boat with six rowers, and made a sign to them to 
take me down the river. I hoped that the difficulties of the navi- 
gation of the Yang-tse-Kiang would delay the Pelican, and that so I 
might overtake her. Just at sunset we were alongside of the last 
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village before you reach the open sea, when a ship’s boat, manned by 
English sailors, passed us on her return to Shanghai. 

“Have you passed the Pelican ?’ I called out. 

“<The Pelican !’ answered one of them, pointing to a black speck 
and a trail of smoke on the horizon. ‘There she is.’ 

“ Well, I did not jump into the sea at the sight, and I think I deserve 
credit for my self-command. My six rowers took me back to Shang- 
hai. The Ostrich was to sail next morning for Pe-tang; I did not 
hesitate a moment as to my course. I engaged a cabin on board her. 
The Ostrich is a good sailer and we have a fair wind, and yet it 
seems to me we do not make any way, I am so anxious to be at 
Pe-tang. 

“ Before Pekin. 

“ We arrived at Pe-tang the very day the allied armies made 
their entry. 

“Where is the Pelican? I asked an English sailor who was 
smoking his pipe on the quay. 

“ *Sailed for Hong Kong last night.’ 

“«Last night!’ I echoed, quite overcome by the intelligence. ‘Is 
she coming back ?’ 

“<< Who?’ 

“<The Pelican.’ 

“* Yes,’ answered the sailor, ‘she will be here again in October 
with provisions for the troops.’ 

“Three months! It was a long time to wait. I made up my mind to 
follow the English column.... I bought a little covered cart, with 
the top turned up at the corners, and it looked like a little Chinese 
hut upon wheels; a little horse, that was a good deal better than he 
looked, and a carbine in case of need; and this morning, the 13th of 
October, I have arrived with my equipage under the walls of Pekin. 
My horse is foundered, for it is a long way from Pe-tang to Pekin, 
and the off wheel of my carriage is loose, for the roads are bad... . 
I amstill before Pekin, with my covered cart and my poor lame horse, 
just as we were aweek ago. Our diplomatists and generals have only 
to speak a word, and the gates of the city would fly open to the Bar- 
barians of the West ; but they do not seem in any hurry to make their 
solemn entry into the capital of the Brother of the Sun and Moon. 

My animal is much more philosophical than I am; the plea- 
sure of resting after so long a journey is enough for him, and he is as 
unmoved before the principal gate of Pekin as a London omnibus 
horse before Temple Bar. My cart serves me as drawing-room, 
dining-room, and bedroom, and I sleep as much as I can to pass the 
time. 

“Yesterday, the 24th of October, 1860, the British ambassador 
made his entrance into the capital, borne in a palanquin on the necks 
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of sixteen Chinamen dressed in scarlet, and escorted by a squadron of 
dragoons, by a detachment of Sikhs, a detachment of Indian infantry, 
and ten regiments of British. 

“T closed the procession, mounted on my small horse, that I had 
harnessed as well as circumstances would permit, and that held up his 
head in a manner that was not altogether becoming in a Chinese horse 
on the occasion. 

“ To-day the French Ambassador and the French troops entered, and 
peace was signed between France and the Celestial Empire. I have 
met with my good friend Bernard. We have been walking about 
all the afternoon, talking of Mr. Harrison and his charming daughter. 

“In the evening we went into a fine refreshment house in the street 
called Everlasting Rest. They served us with tea, with the accom- 
paniment of the seeds of the water melon; the Chinese ate them 
while they sat talking and tea-drinking, and we did the same. Sellers 
of cakes and sweetmeats came and offered us their dainties, and we 
conscientiously tasted these extraordinary productions of the Chinese 
pastrycooks. 

“They are very fond of music in Pekin, and the proprietors of the 
refreshment houses encourage the visits of the street singers and 
players for the amusement of their customers. 

“One woman, whose face was extremely pale and impressed with the 
stamp of the deepest melancholy, enlivened us with a ditty that lasted 
at least a quarter ofan hour. It was a plaintive air in very slow time, 
interrupted every now and then by screams that pierced our ears ; the 
louder and more discordant the note the better the singer seemed 
pleased, for she threw back her head, shut her eyes, and prolonged the 
sound indefinitely, while the auditory seemed ravished, and displayed 
their satisfaction by smiles and grins and audible murmurs of admiration. 

“ As soon as the song was ended, a little girl went from table to table, 
holding out to each person her open fan, which was soon covered with 
coins. ‘The child was delighted with her receipts, and displayed them 
to her mother with an innocent and natural look of joy. The singer 
then gracefully saluted the company, and went out, holding her little 
girl by the hand. 

“ A quarter of an hour afterwards another woman entered the place, 
and her appearance gave rise to marked curiosity and eager whisper- 
ings among the audience. She took her seat in the middle of the 
room, and as soon as I saw her face distinctly in the full light of the 

lamp suspended from the ceiling I could not repress an exclamation. 

“** What is the matter?’ asked Bernard. 

“*Do not you recognise that woman ?”’ said I. 

“*Stop; I do believe I do—but no, it cannot be.’ 

“*T tell you it is she.’ 

“* How should she be at Pekin, and in such poverty too?” 
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“< That I do not know, but I am sure I am not mistaken ; it is she 
as surely as my name is Edmund.’ 

“The owner of the house was at this moment serving an English 
officer at the next table, and I knew that this officer could speak 
Chinese a little. 

“© Would you have the kindness, sir,” said I to him, “ toask this man 
whether the singer who has just entered has been long in Pekin ?’ 

“The officer complied with my request. 

“ «That woman,’ answered the master, ‘is the daughter of a pirate 
who was executed at Shanghai three or four months ago. She was 
sold by auction to a miserly old mandarin, who was ordered hither 
about six weeks since. The good man had only just arrived when he 
died, leaving his poor slave without any resource, and she now sings 
to get a bit of bread.’ 

“* You see I was not mistaken, said I to the lieutenant. 

“ Meantime the young girl had tuned her guitar of two strings and 
was playing a prelude to her song. She was still very beautiful; her 
cheeks were somewhat hollow, and I thought the expression of her 
face was more cruel, and her smile more treacherous, than when I first 
saw her on the memorable night when I so narrowly missed being sent 
to the bottom of the Yellow Sea. 

“She sang with feverish energy, and at the end of her first couplet 
her eyes fell on us; an expression of astonishment passed over her 
face, but she resumed her song in a steady voice, without taking her 
eyes off Bernard’s countenance. As soon as she had ended she left 
the place precipitately, without acknowledging the applause or collect- 
ing the offerings of her auditors; and this inexplicable behaviour im- 
mediately gave rise to loud and animated discussions among the 
company. 

“We did not stay much longer, and we had hardly gone a few steps 
in the street when we came upon the singer face to face. She stopped 
and fixed her eyes upon Bernard with an indefinable expression, then 
crossed the street, and disappeared in the shadow 


Caapter III. 


“YxEsrerpay afternoon we went to visit a pagoda which is highly 
venerated by the Buddhists. It is a little beyond the walls of Pekin, 
in a very picturesque position. Some steps cut in the side of the hill 
on which it stands lead up to it through detached blocks of stone, 
and trees of luxuriant growth. The sun was just setting as we 
entered the temple, and we remained some time there in silent 
reverie. 

“When we came out night had fallen and the moon was shining. 
I walked first; we had got about half way down the rugged steep, 
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when Bernard uttered a sharp cry. I turnel round, and he fell 
tottering into my arms. 

“*T am wounded,’ said he; ‘stabbed in the back.’ He had indeed 
been stabbed with a knife between his shoulders. 

“<Tf I die, give this to Mary,’ said he, pointing to a locket that 
hung round his neck. 

“T looked all around, but could see nobody, when suddenly, at about 
a hundred paces off, we heard a ery of triumph, and standing on a 
mass of rock appeared the pirate’s daughter; she brandished her 
weapon above her head and vanished. 

“T was going to pursue her, when the poor lieutenant breathed such 
a deep sigh, that it kept me by his side. 

‘A few minutes afterwards some pilgrims passed on their way to the 
temple. They assisted me to lift up the wounded man, and we carried 
him to the house of one of the priests attached to the service of the 
pagoda. During three days and nights my poor friend was in a 
burning fever accompanied by delirium. The name of Mary often 
fell from his lips; and the voice of the sick man was then so full of 
tenderness that if the young girl could have heard it she would have 
been ready to die of joy and grief together ; and Mr. Harrison would 
not have borne it much better. I am sure he would then and there 
have placed his daughter’s hand in the burning clasp of the young 
lieutenant. 

“The fever and delirium have abated this morning ; the doctor, who 
belongs to the French navy, thinks he shall be able to save his 
patient. 

“The priest who has taken us in, is a good creature, and watches 
over Bernard with care and kindness that would do honour to any 
Christian. 

“The mandarin at the head of the police has been informed of the 
attack on the poor officer ; he appeared greatly shocked on hearing of 
the crime, and swore by all that was sacred that ‘the noble young 
Frenchman’ should soon be revenged. I do not believe in his regret 
any more than I do in the omnipotence of his master, for I have not 
much faith in Chinese justice when the victim is a foreigner. . . . 

“Tt was a fortnight yesterday since Bernard was attacked ; he has 
been mending rapidly for the last week, and to-day we have been for 
a short walk in one of the suburbs of Pekin. I doubt if there is any 
spectacle on earth more strange and varied than that of a populous 
Chinese town in full activity. My friend gazed on all he saw with alter- 
nate pleasure and astonishment ; whether the barbers, the opium eaters, 
tottering into the shops where they were going to continue the process 
of slowly poisoning themselves, the artisans and students greedily 
devouring the strong-smelling meats, vended in the open air, or the 
wonderful tricks of the peripatetic jugglers. He listened with evident 
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gratification to the cries of the children, who were flying kites in the 
shape of fishes and birds and dragons ; and, moreover, seemed charmed 
with the discordant quartet produced by a guitar, a yan-kam, a ta-tong, 
and a sam-sion. 

“T thought he would be over-fatigued, and made him return with 
me to our hospitable priest. . . . 

“ Bernard is quite recovered ; nothing now prevents us from starting 
for Pe-tang. I am most anxious to know if the Pelican has returned 
with my precious cup all safe. We have chartered a junk to godown 
the Pei-ho: to-morrow, at daybreak, we leave Pekin. 

‘¢ This afternoon one of the interpreters who is attached to the army 
came to inform us that the mandarin, head of the police, had sent to 
summon us before him in all haste, and we set out with the functionary 
to the yamoun. 

“<< After all,’ said I to the lieutenant, ‘it seems I slandered Chinese 
justice ; you are going to be revenged, it appears.’ 

“* To speak the truth,’ said he, ‘I do not much wish it. I should 
be.loth to be the cause of a woman’s death.’ 

“<¢ What! even when that woman has tried to kill you ?” 

“*Yeg; Iwas her enemy; it was I who had handed her father over 
to the executioners; it is through me she is poor and miserable; in 
stabbing me she did but obey a savage impulse. A poor unfortunate 
creature, abandoned from her birth, no doubt, to every violent instinct, 
we must not judge of her too harshly.’ 

‘* He remained silent for a few seconds and resumed in an embar- 
rassed tone : 

“¢ After all, I did not see her ; you alone thought you recognised her.” 

“* You are a generous fellow,’ I said. 

“By this time we had reached the yamoun. We were conducted 
into the hall of audience, where the mandarin was awaiting us on the 
judgment seat. 

“ He rose as we entered, and came forward to meet us with many a 
chin-chin ; he then whispered a few words to an official, who appeared to 
have awaited his orders,and then resumed hisseat with becoming dignity. 

“A door opened almost immediately, and the officer re-appeared 
followed by two guards, who brought in a woman. 

“It was the pirate’s daughter. 

“She was very pale, but she neither trembled,nor did her countenance 
express the least sign of fear. She fixed her eyes on Bernard, with 
a look of mingled surprise and cruelty. She might well be astonished 
to see him among the living whom she had left for dead. 

“The lieutenant did not raise his eyes to look at her. 

“‘The mandarin called the interpreter to him, and having charged 
him to translate exactly all the questions he was going to put, and 
the replies to them, addressed the woman. 
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“Who are you?’ asked he. 

“JT am Tchao-Wa, of Shanghai, a singer,’ replied she. 

“* Are you not the daughter of a pirate, who was executed a few 
months ago?” 

ce No.’ 

“«Did you, three weeks ago, stab our dear friend, the Frenchman, 
here present, with a knife, on the road from the Pagoda of the East ? 

“*No, answered Tchao-Wa, in a steady voice. 

“The mandarin looked at us, as much as to say, This woman is 
bold enough, but we are used to criminals, and know what their denial 
is worth. ‘You were stricken from behind, were you not? he asked 
Bernard. 

wel 

“¢ And you did not then see the assassin ?” 

“<T did not.’ 

“¢Very good; but our very dear friend, the Englishman, was with 
you, and a moment after the commission of the crime he saw a woman, 
who had climbed on a rock, brandish a knife above her head, and he 
heard her utter a savage cry of joy ?’ 

“«That is quite true,’ replied I. 

“< Took at this woman,’ said the mandarin. 

“T looked at Tchao-Wa. 

“Do you recognise in her the woman who brandished the knife 
and who uttered the cry ? 

“ Bernard cast a supplicating look on me. 

“*T do not recognise her,’ said I. 

“No emotion manifested itself on Tchao-Wa’s features, but as to the 
poor mandarin, he could not believe his ears. 

“*T asked, he repeated, ‘I asked, my very dear English friend, 
whether this is not the woman who brandished the knife and uttered 
the cry 7 

“**T do not recognise her,’ replied I, a second time. 

“The mandarin heaved a deep sigh, then, seeing he could do no 
more, he ordered the prisoner to be set at liberty. 

“She left the hall slowly, and not a muscle of her face betrayed the 
slightest trace of joy. 

“<¢ Justice will continue her mealies said the mandarin, as he 
conducted us to the door of the hall. We assured him we were filled 
with admiration of the Chinese police, and that we hoped he would 
take no further trouble in the matter. 

“The poor man said it must be as we pleased; and led us, with 
many bowings, to the threshold of the yamoun. 

«Thanks, Sir Edmund,’ said the lieutenant, as soon as we had 
passed it. 

“*You made me do a fool’s trick, I replied, ‘I hope we shall not 
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repent it. You walk first, and look out, right and left, for our heroine 
and her weapon.’ 

“ We reached our host's safely, thank God! and this evening we have 
bidden him adieu. The good priest was so highly offended at our 
offering to pay for the hospitality we had received that it would have 
been cruel to insist on forcing money on him. We left him, however, 
a ring as a remembrance of us. 

“T do not want my Chinese cart or my little horse any longer. I 
have given them to a cantinivre of the French army. 

“ We reached Pe-tang yesterday morning. Mr. Bernard immediately 
joined his ship, the Eagle. The Pelican is not yet returned from 
Hong Kong, but is expected every day... . 

“This day, December 15th, 1860, the Pelican entered the port. 
As soon as she was alongside the quay I asked to speak to the 
captain. That worthy seaman was busy landing his cargo, but he 
was very polite, and did not seem to think my visit out of place. 
I asked him if he recollected me. 

“*Most certainly I do, sir,’ said he, smiling. ‘You were to have 
sailed with us from Shanghai for Marseilles; superior orders sent us to 
Petcheli, and in the hurry of our departure I never thought of landing 
your luggage; and I beg you a thousand pardons. I had your things 
taken into my cabin, and I think you will find them all safe; if you 
will go below.’ 

“© Really, will you allow me—now—at once ?’ said I, in a state of 
agitation. 

“To be sure I will. Benjamin, show Sir Edmund into my cabin. 
A ship-boy came forward, and the captain added, ‘ We sail for Mar- 
seilles next Saturday, for certain, if you like to be my passenger. We 
must touch at Nangasaki and at Canton, but the Pelican is a good 
sailer, and will soon make up for lost time.’ 

“¢Captain, I am your man,’ said I, and turned to follow the cabin- 
boy. 

“How my hand shook as I tried to put the key into the lock of my 
portmanteau! I raised the lid, and beheld once more a dear little 
box, tied with blue ribbon ; I opened it, and there lay my cup on its 
bed of wadding, safe and sound. 

* On board the Pelican. 

“Fair wind. It is seven days since we left Pe-tang, where I bid 
adieu to that excellent fellow, Bernard, with the greatest regret. 

“Really the Pelican is a smart craft, and Captain Herbin a 
charming captain. 

“ Yesterday, at daybreak, we sighted Nangasaki, the principal port 
of Japan; and to-day we entered at the same time as the French 
squadron under Montauban ; an hour later I was walking in the town. 
The magnificence of the houses, the elegance of the costume of both 
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the men and women, are striking, and the grace of their manners 
remarkable ; it was most pleasant to me to walk in the clean streets, 
‘and not to have my olfactories annoyed by most horrible and indescrib- 
able smells as in China. 

“The dwellings of the Japanese are open to all eyes. These good 
people even wash and dress in the street, and neither husbands nor 
wives think of retiring to their rooms and shutting their windows on 
such occasions. 

“ Canton. 

“We are only to stop twenty-four hours here. I was no sooner 
on shore than | had myself carried to the house which was inhabited 
by dear old Chung-tso when I was here last. He no longer lived 
there, and a neighbour who spoke a little English told me he had 
retired to a small country-house of his own, about six miles from the 
town. I ordered my bearers to take me thither. I found Chung-tso 
in his garden, tending a bed of tulips. As soon as he perceived me he 
came up and embraced me. 

“* Welcome, welcome!’ he said. ‘ Blessed be heaven for sending you 
here once more. Ah! it is very good of you not to have forgotten a 
poor old man who hardly knows what he is talking about.’ 

““*So you are come to live in the country, in the month of January,’ 
said I, in my turn. 

“«* Needs must,’ replied he, ‘ since it has pleased our piratical gentry 
to drive me out of town for this winter.’ 

«“ «What! have you had to do with the pirates as well as I? 

“© Yes, in truth I have. Not quite a week after your departure, 
just as I had come over here to pass the summer, they stole every- 
thing in my house; neither more nor less.’ 

“* What! do you mean to tell me that pirates will stoop to commit 
robberies of that kind, like common land thieves ? 

“*Oh, when a fair opportunity offers they do not stand on their 
dignity, I can tell you. I am tolerably philosophical too myself, and 
should soon have consoled myself for my misfortune if the rascals 
had only left me the one single object I care more for than anything 
in the world—my precious relic—my poor little Lei-li’s cup.” 

“ A slight shudder ran over me as I heard these words. 

“ « And did they not catch the robbers ? asked I with a beating heart. 

“* Alas, no!’ replied Chung-tso. ‘Just before sunrise, a fisherman 
saw some ill-favoured suspicious-looking fellows get into a bark that 
lay close to my garden where it goes down to the river, and stow 
away some heavy loads they could scarcely carry; that done, they 
cast off, and rowed away as fast as they could. Unfortunately the 
fisherman was alone, and being a bit of a coward he did not dare 
call out to the neighbours, but contented himself with telling what 
he had seen when the robbery was discovered.’ 
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“*Should you know Lei-li’s cup again ?’ I asked, with some difficulty. 

“ «Should I know it again? Yes, I should, out of all the cups in 
the empire. Have I not for twenty years feasted my eyes on it as a 
miser on his gold? There is not a flower on the opal ground that I 
cannot see before me, not an ornament that I could not draw toa 
nicety, not even a dot that I do not remember. Look you, there is a 
crack finer than a hair just above the head of the woman who is 
fanning herself.’ 

“*A crack above the head of the woman who is fanning herself ?’ I 
echoed. 

““* Yes; there is nobody ever noticed it but myself, doubtless ; but 
I see it before me whenever I think of my lost treasure.’ 

“JT hastily drew out my watch, pretending that I had a particular 
appointment, and took leave of Chung-tso, telling him I should be 
back in two or three hours. 

“T got into my chair and ordered my bearers to take me to the port 
as quickly as they could. All the way I kept repeating, ‘A crack 
above the head of the young woman who is fanning herself.’ 

“ Arrived at the quay, I rushed on board the Pelican and down to 
the cabin. I hurriedly opened the box which contained the precious 
cup that had come into my hands in such an extraordinary manner, 
and on which all my hopes of happiness depended. 

“As I took it out I trembled so violently that I was afraid I should 
let it drop ; a dimness seemed to come over my sight, and for a few 
minutes I could distinguish nothing, though I kept my eyes fixed on 
the lady with the fan. By degrees the cloud cleared, and then I saw 
but too plainly a tiny, tiny crack, not so thick as a hair, and nota 
quarter of an inch long—a scarcely perceptible scratch on the glazing 
—just over the forehead of the young Chinese lady. 

“T replaced the cup and closed the casket convulsively, and clutching 
it in my grasp I left the vessel. My chair was waiting for me on 
the quay. I got in, after having given the bearers to understand 
they were to take me back to Chung-tso’s. It is impossible for me to 
set down what were my thoughts on the road, but when I reached 
the old man’s house and was going to knock at his door I felt such a 
sudden pang that I melted into tears like a child. The fit lasted five 
minutes, and when it was over I gave two resolute thumps at the door. 

“Chung-tso himself came to open it. ‘You are a man of your 
word,’ said he; ‘that is right. What a pleasant evening we shall 
have together !’ 

“T made an attempt to smile, and held out the casket towards him, 
saying: ‘Open that and see what is inside.’ 

“He did so, uttered an exclamation of delight, and covered the cup 
with kisses. 


“* Who could have thought such a thing possible?’ he said, and 
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then, as if to himself, ‘ Who could have thought it ?—who could 
ever have thought it ?” 

“ «Then it is really Lei-li’s cup, is it?’ 

“<Ts it her cup? Do you not see the crack I spoke of—this tiny 
scratch ?” 

“ *T do see it,’ I replied; and so I did, to my sorrow. 

“¢ But tell me now,’ said Chung-tso, ‘how this treasure fell into 
your hands.’ 

“T related all the particulars of my having been taken by the pirates, 
of what took place on board the junk, and what afterwards. I had 
recovered all my presence of mind. I talked as a man does in a fever. 
Chung-tso listened to all I said with the greatest interest, and when I 
came to the end he struck his palms together, saying, ‘ God be praised 
a thousand and a thousand times! And you, my young friend, who 
have been the means of bringing me such a great joy, may my blessing 
go with you! May all prosperity and happiness be yours.’ 

“ Little the good man thought what the joy he experienced cost me. 


“ Saigon. 

“T left Canton the next day. Chung-tso came to bid me adieu 
when I embarked, and I shall never forget the affectionate manner in 
which he took leave of me. At least, thought I, I leave one happy 
man behind me. 

“ Our passage from Canton was as good and as monotonous as could 
be ; we have been here these two days. It is a beautiful country, but 
it is inhabited by fevers and mosquitoes—terrible guests. 

“T do not feel well; my head is heavy, my skin is burning, and 
every now and then an icy shiver runs all over me, and makes my 
teeth chatter again. ... 

“On board the Fantaisie. 

“Three days ago I awoke in the cabin of a ship, as it seemed to me, 
from a dream that had lasted a hundred years. 

“T was all alone; but an instant after the door was opened, and a 
man came and leant over my bed. 

“*Do you know me, Sir Edmund,’ he said. 

“© Yes, of course; you are Captain Lecogq, of the Fantwisie.’ 

“Hurrah! you are saved,’ cried the Captain, with an accent I 
shall never forget as long as I live. 

“«Saved? What has been the matter then ? I asked. 

“<The matter is this: you were seized with fever and delirium at 
Saigon, and the doctor declared that unless you were removed instantly 
you were a dead man.’ 

“*The Captain of the Pelican was under orders and could not leave 
immediately. I had concluded my*business and was on the point of 
setting sail for Europe, and they came and asked me if I would take a 
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sick man on board. I hesitated a little, but when I heard who it was 
you may well suppose I hesitated no longer, and six hours after we 
left the port ; that is three weeks ago now. For nineteen days you 
have been tossing the bed-clothes about, and talking such a lot of 
nonsense that no one could make head or tail of it. The night before 
last you dropped to sleep quietly and you awake cured. That is all I 
shall tell you for the present; drink this orangeade and go to sleep 
again.’ 

- Excellent Captain Lecoq! Ido not know whether he has ren- 
dered me a great service in saving my life, but he meant it well. 


“ Paris. 
“We landed yesterday at Marseilles after a voyage of four months. 
When I took leave of Lecoq he said, ‘Good-bye till we meet again.’ 
He will sail for the Brazils in a couple of months, and since I cannot 
marry Amy, I shall most likely make the voyage with him. 


* London. 
“Last night my man Robert handed me my letters on my arrival. 
The first I opened ran thus : 


“¢My pear Epmunp: 


“*T am the happiest fellow in the world. We have put into 
Singapore, and are to remain there a month. I went to see Mr. 
Harrison this morning, when he announced to me his intention of 
winding up his affairs and returning to England next year to end his 
days. ‘You will come and pay us a visit, will you not? he added. 
‘Tam sure Mary will be pleased to see you.’ Thereupon Mary be- 
came red as arose. ‘Ah, ah!’ said her father, ‘you may well blush. 
What a pretty fellow you are,’ said he to me, ‘to make young ladies 
colour like that.’ I hastened to excuse myself as best I may; and 
now, my dear Edmund, I am looking forward at no very distant day 
to the pleasure of presenting my Mary to your dear Amy, or rather 
let me say, to Lady Broomley. 

“ ¢ Believe me, 
“¢ Dear Edmund, 
“¢ Yours, truly, 
“ «Lion BernarD.’ 


“Lady Broomley ! Ithought so once; but now it may not be, alas! 


“This morning my eyes fell on a small box on my table, which I 
had not noticed yesterday ; and, with the box was a note. It con- 
tained these words : ; 

“*A few days after your departure, I was seized with an illness 
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from which there is no reprieve. While I still have the strength to 
write, I wish to tell you, my dear friend, that I have not forgotten 
you in my last hours. 

“‘« When this reaches you, I shall be no more. With it you will 
receive an object which has been very precious to me, and which I 
think you will value as a remembrance of 

“ ¢ Your friend, 
“ ¢ CHUNG-TSO,’ 


“T opened the box, and beheld the cup that had been Lei-li’s!” 
* * * * * * * 

That evening a gentleman at No. — Brook Street was reading 
his paper, and his wife plying her crochet as usual, when the drawing- 
room door was thrown open, and Sir Edmund Broomley announced. 
He held in one hand the long-sought cup, and extended the other to 
the cordial grasp of Mr. Elston. 

“Why it is sixteen months since we saw you last, Sir Edmund, and 
you have never sent usa word! We heard of you once, however, from 
my friend Harrison. I had informed him that you might possibly 
visit Singapore, and the consequence was an invitation to dinner that 
surprised you, I dare say.” 

Just at this moment Amy came into the room. Sir Edmund 
hastened to place the tea-cup before her. She turned hastily round, 
with tears in her eyes, and placing her two little hands in her lover's, 
said : 

“Oh, Edmund! can you ever forgive me for having been so 
exacting ?” 

There was only one possible way, you know, of replying to this, 
and forgiveness was sealed in the good old-fashioned style. 

They areto be married in a month, as I hope and believe, with a 
prospect of being happy ever afterwards. 








The Campaign of Sena. 


To those who think that success is the only proof of ability in war, 
the memorable campaign of Jena must seem the most astonishing 
of Napoleon’s exploits. Within a month after hostilities had begun, 
a powerful army of brave soldiers, proud of the memories of Frederick 
the Great, and held in the highest esteem in Europe, was literally 
annihilated as a military force; the capital, nay the monarchy of 
Prussia, lay at the feet of a triumphant conqueror ; and the Prussian 
nation was so overwhelmed and crushed by reiterated disasters, that 
the thought of resistance was deemed impossible and submission 
appeared the sole hope of safety. We who have witnessed the ex- 
aggerated estimate of German strategy and German prowess formed 
by ignorant and superficial minds after the war of 1870-1, can have 
some notion of the awe inspired by Napoleon’s name and that of his 
army when Prussia collapsed in 1806; and the memory of Jena still 
lingers among many as a proof test of the commanding powers of the 
great Emperor and of the excellence of the French soldiery. 
Undoubtedly this brief but decisive campaign attests Napoleon’s 
strategic insight, his skill in interpreting a theatre of operations, and 
directing his forces to the points on which success will be fraught 
with the greatest results, and his capacity for stratagem and for 
turning advantages to the best account; and it shows what a for- 
midable instrument of war the Grand Army had become in his hands. 
But Jena, like Ulm, the year before, was caused, in a great degree at 
least, by superiority in numbers and strength. Although it would 
be absurd to deny that Napoleon’s powers were exhibited in this short 
contest in a conspicuous light, it is not the less true that he com- 
mitted more than one error of calculation; and as he was not required 
to display the same brilliancy and fertility of resource, his generalship 
does not seem so grand, so original, and so marked with genius, as it 
seems in some of his earlier exploits. The march to Berlin by the 
valley of the Saale was far inferior, as a military operation, to the 
series of movements around Mantua, to the sweep from the Alps on 
the rear of Melas, to the splendid advance from Boulogne on Ulm; 
nor can it be said that the Grand Army was in any respect superior 
in 1806 to what it had been on the day of Austerlitz. Properly 
understood, indeed, the campaign of Jena has little of that romantic 
aspect which belongs to others of Napoleon I., though it teaches a 
lesson of great importance, to be borne in mind by generals and 
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statesmen. This unequal struggle is a momentous example of what 
a great commander with superior forces, obeying to a man his single 
volition, can accomplish against much weaker adversaries with pre- 
sumptuous and divided leaders ; it strikingly illustrates the results of 
over-confidence, of recklessness in the field, and of reliance on tradition 
as an element of power, and not on real military strength ; and, like 
that of Austerlitz, it proves how fatal may be the disregard of military 
principles in the hope of gaining political ends. In fact, for these 
and additional reasons, it presents a curiously close analogy to the 
wonderful scenes which Europe witnessed in the summer and autumn 
of 1870; and it is this perhaps which at this conjuncture makes it 
chiefly worthy a reader’s attention. In the circumstances which pre- 
ceded the quarrel, in the incidents and general operations of the 
contest, and even in its terrible disasters, the campaign of Jena may 
be almost called the counterpart of that of Sedan; and those who 
imagine, with the vulgar crowd, that a Prussian army is an army of 
heroes and a French army an assembly of cowards will do well to 
study the events of 1870 by the light of those of 1806. 

Our space precludes us from dwelling at length on the circum- 
stances which produced the rupture between France and Prussia in 
1806. Prussia, at first one of the most active enemies of the French 
Revolution and its principles, had gradually become a convert to it; 
and, partly owing to jealousy of Austria, and partly to a participation 
in the temporal spoils of the church of Germany, had passed from a 
state of neutrality with France to one of avowed and open alliance. 
Prussia had stood by while the small states of Europe were being 
swallowed up by the conquering republic; she had not drawn the 
sword during the terrible struggles of 1796 and 1800, though the 
fate of Germany herself appeared to depend upon the safety of Aus- 
tria; and she had eagerly sanctioned, in return for actual or expected 
oenefits, the aggrandisement of revolutionary France and the growth of 
the military power of Napoleon. From the time when that extraor- 
dinary man had consolidated his imperial throne, and had extended 
his growing dominion from the mouths of the Rhine to those of the 
Tiber, she had acted the part of the satellite of France in the changes 
he wrought upon the Continent; and her rulers seemed as it were 
fascinated by the power of the commanding genius whose arms and 
whose statecraft had in a few months effaced the ancient landmarks of 
Europe, and had built up an empire that seemed invincible. During 
those years Napoleon had played a dubious and temporising game 
with Prussia; he held out to her magnificent hopes of a large acces- 
sion of territory in Germany; he flattered and stimulated her ambi- 
tion; but though he wished to remain at peace with her, and he 
acknowledged her martial renown, he prepared for any turn im 
her policy, rested watchfully on his guard against her, and in avy 
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event was fully resolved to allow no interference on her part to — 
stand between him and his daring projects. Relations like these, 
however amicable and even cordial they might be at first, became 
inevitably distant and cold; the Prussian court, overshadowed by the 
influence of its imperious ally, and secretly ashamed of its position, 
grew exacting, suspicious, and at last hostile; the sentiment spread 
throughout the nation, and especially in the army, jealous of the 
glory of the victories of France and proud of its ancient military 
fame ; and the elements of passion and strife gathered, though the 
attitude of Napoleon seemed unchanged and he gave no positive 
excuse for a rupture. Even after the violation of the territory of 
Anspach by the French troops during the march to Ulm, and the 
actual engagement taken by Prussia to aid the allies in 1805, the 
sword was not decisively drawn ; and when, after Austerlitz, Prussia 
consented to an offensive and defensive alliance with France, it was 
not thought, by her statesmen at least, that an internecine contest was 
imminent. But the seeds of discord had been thickly sown, and the 
favourable occasion needed to mature them was not slow in developing 
itself. Napoleon in the winter of 1805 had consented to the annexa- 
tion by Prussia of the long-coveted province of Hanover—the appan- 
age of our royal family; and at the same time had let her understand 
that he would approve her forming a Confederation of the North, as a 
counterpoise to the Confederation of the Rhine then being created 
under his protection. When, therefore, Prussia heard, in 1806, that 
Napoleon was treating for peace with England, on the terms of the 
restitution of Hanover to us, and furthermore, that he was secretly 
trying to prevent Saxony and the Elector of Hesse from joining in 
the league she wished to make, her long pent-up animosity broke out ; 
and, almost without a moment’s reflection, her court, people, and 
army rushed into war, and recklessly challenged Napoleon to battle. 
Hostilities were proclaimed in the beginning of October ; and Napo- 
leon was, technically, not the aggressor, though his conduct to Prussia 
had of late been insolent and vexatious in the extreme, even if he was 
not altogether guilty of the duplicity which she laid to his charge. 
Those who know anything of the History of Europe since the 
Italian campaign of 1859, will observe in this series of events, ending 
in a fierce international quarrel, a strange resemblance to what pre- 
ceded the terrible rupture of 1870. The gradual approximation of 
France to Prussia, her known and avowed enemy, after the defeats of 
Austria upon the Mincio; the abandonment by Napoleon the Third 
of Denmark in 1864, and of Austria in 1866; the facility with which 
the French Emperor acquiesced in the consolidation of Germany and 
the growth of her huge military empire, extending from the Niemen 
to the Vosges; the long game of intrigue and falsehood in which 
Prince Bismarck beyond question held out prospects to his imperial 
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dupe of acquisitions to be won by France, yet made Prussia ready for 
a decisive contest ; the suspicion and fear which gradually replaced 
feelings toward Prussia of a different kind in the minds of the council 
at the Tuileries: all this bears a remarkable analogy to the circum- 
stances which led to the campaign of Jena; and even the immediate 
causes of the war of 1870—the affront of the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature and the outbreak of passion that ensued in France—are more 
nearly parallel than is commonly supposed. The attitude of Prussia 
moreover, when she drew the sword in 1806, was very similar to that 
of France, when, only a few months ago, she precipitated herself into 
a fatal encounter. Napoleon's military resources were gigantic, and 
immensely superior to those of his foe, but no account was taken of 
this disproportion and Prussia confidently expected victory. The 
Grand Army was inured to war, had won a succession of splendid 
victories, was commanded by a genius of the highest order, and by 
lieutenants trained in his school; was welded by practice and ex- 
perience into a military instrument of the most terrible kind; the 
army of Prussia was unused to service, had not been in the field for 
years, was led by aged and incompetent chiefs, and was ill-organised 
and unprepared ; but it had brilliant traditions of fame and it marched 
to battle self-assured of triumph. ‘The same recklessness and over- 
confidence pervaded the court and the statesmen of Prussia, and were 
faithfully reflected in the ranks of the people. Defensive projects were 
thrown to the winds, and the invincible legions of Frederick the 
Great were seen in imagination crossing the Rhine, and renewing in 
Alsace or on the plains of Champagne the historical exploits of 
Prague and Rosbach. The king assumed nominally the supreme 
command ; the beautiful queen appeared at headquarters and made 
passionate harangues to the troops; and a crowd of brilliant officers 
of rank aspired to the honour of appearing in the staffs which were to 
show how German science and strategy could baffle “ insolent Corsican 
quackery.” Meantime the fortresses of the country were neglected ; 
no care was taken “to form depdts, or to recruit the army in case of 
disaster ;” no attention was paid to prudent foreigners who declared 
that the soldiers and the commanders who had won Rivoli, Marengo, 
and Austerlitz, ware enemies not to be lightly despised. A universal 
chorus of acclamation rose from the people when it was announced thas 
Prussia was marching upon the Rhine, to teach Bonaparte and his 
troops a lesson, and the excitement was such that to sober observers 
it seemed a kind of national frenzy. Sixty-four years later similar 
scenes were repeated in Paris and throughout France. 

Passing from the events which caused the war, we turn briefly to 
review its incidents. The army with which the Prussian monarchy 
began the contest in 1806, numbered about one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, individually for the most part good troops, but inferior 
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to their well tried antagonists in all that constitutes military worth. 
Of this mass, abont one hundred and thirty thousand were designed to 
form the first line, and were divided into two main bodies: the first 
about eighty thousand strong, commanded nominally by the king, but 
really by the veteran Duke of Brunswick, the beaten warrior of 1792; the 
second perhaps fifty thousand, under the guidance of Prince Hohenlohe, 
a court favourite of no great reputation. The second line was com- 
posed of some twenty thousand men, under the command of the Prince 
of Wurtemburg, a general also unknown to fame; and it constituted . 
almost the whole reserve, the thought of providing large reinforcements 
having been, as we have seen, forgotten in the passionate and boastful 
excitement of the moment. Forces such as these were evidently unable 
to cope with the military power of Napoleon, who, in a few weeks could 
easily pour two hundred and fifty-five thousand men into Germany 
without uncovering any part of his empire; and had, therefore, the 
Prussian army been equal in military value to the French it could 
not possibly have been victorious in an offensive campaign on the 
Rhenish frontier. But, as we have said, the Prussian army was wholly 
inferior to that of Napoleon; it was enervated by many years of 
peace ; it had no experience of the immense changes in the art of war 
which had taken place since the outbreak of the French Revolution ; 
it was organised on an antiquated system, and adhered to obsolete 
tactical formations ; and it was incumbered by an immense matériel 
of magazines and other impedimenta, according to the usages of the 
eighteenth century. Such an army, differences of generalship apart, 
had little chance of success against antagonists thoroughly practised 
in war, accustomed to the new modes of strategy, free from all super- 
fluous checks and hindrances, and combining the greatest suppleness 
in tactics with extraordinary celerity of movement; and it was more 
than idle to imagine that traditional renown would supply these 
deficiencies. In these circumstances, one course only was dictated to 
the Prussian commanders by the simplest considerations of ordinary 
prudence. Space and distance, especially as winter was at hand, 
might in some degree have redressed the balance between their forces 
and those of their foe; and instead of seeking the French near the 
Rhine, they should have fallen back behind the Oder and the Vistula, 
and have awaited, behind these formidable barriers, Napoleon weakened 
by a prolonged advance. The policy of this was the more obvious 
that Russia had actually declared war with France and was preparing 
to cross the Niemen ; and a Russian army might have been expected 
in a short time to cooperate with Prussia upon the eastern verge of the 
monarchy. Had these simple precautions been taken, Prussia, it 
may be affirmed, would not have had to lament the terrible disasters 
that followed ; nay, looking to the events that soon ensued, it is not 
improbable that Napoleon would have been exposed to imminent peril, 
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had he attempted to march onward and to attack his enemies beyond 
the Vistula. But, disregarding the rules of common sense, the Prussian 
generals thought only of anticipating their foe and attaining the 
Thine ; and in the first days of October 1806 the two armies which 
formed the first Prussian line had crossed the Elbe and occupied the ° 
region between the western end of the Thuringian Forest and the 
valley of the Upper Saale and the Elster. Independently of the 
desire of assuming the offensive, this forward movement was in part 
caused by a wish to gain over to the Prussian side the hesitating 
electors of Saxony and Hesse, who it was supposed would join Prussia 
if her army boldly took the initiative ; and thus political considerations, 
prevailing over military prudence, determined largely the first steps in 
the campaign. 

This perilous advance of the Prussian army had a general resem- 
blance to the false strategy which had been punished at Marengo 
and Austerlitz; but it was still more imprudent and fatal because the 
side committing the mistake was now ina great ixferiority of force, 
because the Prussians had no reserves, and because Napoleon was 
not separated from his enemy by difficult and immense distances, 
Tt was in fact, to use the common expression, “running straight in 
the mouth of the foe”; and it can be accounted for only by the strange 
presumption which had taken possession of the Prussian army. When 
the general dispositions were so unwise it is hardly necessary to notice 
in detail the actual plans of the Prussian commanders, especially as 
they were never carried out; but it may be said broadly that they 
only revealed temerity, weakness, and divided counsels. About the 
3rd or 4th of October the principal army, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, lay in a long line from about Eisenach by Gotha and 
Erfurt to Saalfeld and Jena, while the army of Hohenlohe extended 
from Jena, across the Saale, to near Hof and Saalburg. These posi- 
tions were very favourable for defence; but, as if to show what could 
be the force of folly, a daring offensive was alone thought of; and two 
schemes, about equally bad, were eagerly discussed at headquarters. 
The Duke of Brunswick proposed to debouche from the western verge 
of the Thuringian Forest, and to press forward by Fulda or Mayence ; 
Hohenlohe insisted, on the other hand, on issuing from the opposite 
side of the forest, and marching on Bamberg upon the Maine; the 
evident object of either general being to gain the chief command for 
himself, and both projects palpably showing discordant views and 
extreme imprudence. Whatever was the operation at last agreed on, 
it was settled that it would be in full time if begun upon the 10th or 
the 11th; and it seems never to have occurred to the Prussian chiefs 
that before that date they might find themselves assailed by their 
redoubtable adversary and see their plans scattered to the winds and 
ruined. This consummation was not distant, and was to dispel the 
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visions of boastful confidence. The greater part of the Grand Army 
which had fought at Austerlitz had remained in Germany; and as 
soon as Prussia seemed meditating war Napoleon gradually moved it 
northwards and added considerable reinforcements to it. By the first 
week of October, within a few hours after hostilities had begun, it 
occupied the line of the Upper Maine, on the verge of Franconia 
towards Saxony, being thus divided from its foe only by the barrier of 
the Thuringian Forest. With the Imperial Guard, this magnificent 
force numbered at least one hundred and ninety thousand men, in 
the highest state of military efficiency ; and it was thus superior in 
every respect to the enemy immediately opposed to it, not to speak of 
the immense reserves available from all parts of the Empire, in the 
absence of a general coalition against France. In these circumstances 
a great commander had really only one course to take, and Napoleon 
adopted it without hesitation, Avoiding an attack on the Prussians 
in front, which could lead only to partial success, he resolved to full 
on their communications and rear, and having defeated them when 
brought to bay, to cut them off from their line of retreat and force 
them towards the northern seaboard. For this purpose he decided 
on debouching through the eastern defiles of the Thuringian Forest 
with all his forces into the plains of Saxony; and as this movement, 
if successfully carried out, would place his army nearer the Elbe than 
the Prussians were at the present moment, and would make him 
master of their chief lines of operation, victory would be attended with 
great results. 

Such was the general plan of Napoleon, and though it was exactly 
what it ought to have been, and it was executed with complete 
success, it was by no means one of the most striking and wonderful of 
his military conceptions. In the situation, in fact, of the hostile 
armies—the Prussians thrown forward towards the Rhine, on the 
main road which led from the Elbe, and the French concentrated 
on the Maine, with the Thuringian Forest alone between, and 
already threatening their enemy’s flank—the scheme of closing on the 
Prussian rear might have suggested itself to many commanders not to 
be compared to the French Emperor; and there is no doubt that it 
was anticipated by Jomini, then a young officer attached to the corps 
of Marshal Ney, who pointed out in a remarkable paper, written 
before a Frenchman had left the Maine, what would probably be 
Napoleon’s movement. If the project, however, was not very original 
it was carried out with no ordinary skill, and, at the outset especially, 
it gave fresh proof of that power of stratagem and of masking his 
designs which was one of Napoleon’s peculiar excellences. It being 
evidently most desirable to conceal the march of the French army by 
the eastern verge of the Thuringian Forest, and to detain the Prussians 
as long as possible in their false position near the western end, the 
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Emperor made a double demonstration to effect this purpose, character- 
istic of him, and well calculated to deceive his adversaries. While 
the great bulk of the imperial host was directed to the heads of the 
defiles which lead from the Maine to the valley of the Saale, one body 
of troops was moved from Westphalia, as if to attack the enemy from 
the north, and another was detached from the Grand Army and 
advanced as far as Hildburghausen, as if to menace Eisenach and 
Erfurt ; the result being that the decisive operation was kept undisclosed 
till the last moment, and that the bewildered Prussian commanders, 
threatened at all points, and afraid to stir, were left in a state of 
doubt and ignorance, and remained irresolutely in their cantonments. 
By the 8th of October the great movement on the Prussian communi- 
cations had fairly begun, and the Grand Army was making its way into 
Saxony by the eastern part of the Thuringian Forest. Preceded by 
Murat, with an immense mass of horsemen, engaged in clearing the in- 
tricate passes and reconnoitring the country beyond, that army, as we 
have said, was one hundred and ninety thousand strong, and it pressed 
forward with a swift precision that attested the settled resolution of 
its chief and its own confidence in approaching victory. It had been 
divided into three great bodies: the left, under Augereau and Lannes, 
advancing by the Grafenthal defile, having recalled the detachment sent 
to Hildburghausen ; the centre, led by Bernadotte and Davoust, moving 
througi Kronach upon Lobenstein; the right, commanded by Soult 
and Ney, directed eastward by Hof and Plauen. As the army, 
according to the Napoleonic system, was little encumbered by 
impedimenta, the troops marched with extreme celerity, and on the 
9th the entire array had got safely through the deep forest barrier, 
and was collected in the open district between the upper Saa!e and the 
upper Elster. On that day Murat drove in a part of the advanced 
guard of Hohenlohe, and on the next a more serious engagement took 
place at Saalfeld, between Lannes and another considerable Prussian 
detachment, in which the French were completely victorious, the 
Prussian commander, Prince Louis, having sacrificed his men with 
thoughtless rashness and paid by his life for his imprudent valour. 
Hohenlohe now hastily fell back, withdrawing behind the Saale, near 
Jena, and on the evening of the 10th the whole French army was 
concentrated in the plains of Saxony, between Saalfeld, Schleitz, and 
Plauen, ready to advance at the Emperor's orders. 

By these operations the French Emperor had penetrated the 
obstacle which chiefly interposed between the Grand Army and his 
enemy, had already assumed a most threatening position on the 
verge of the Prussian communications, and was even now considerably 
nearer the Elbe, the great line of his opponent’s retreat, than were 
Hohenlohe and the Duke of Brunswick. The campaign, therefore, 
had opened prosperously; the Prussian commanders, who had pre- 
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pared to assume the offensive on the 10th of October, had been 
baffled in their presumptuous hopes, and surprised while their forces 
were widely scattered ; and whatever might happen, they would find 
it difficult to elude the dangers gathering in their path. Though 
the engagements too which had taken place were merely preliminary 
and indecisive, they had been sufficient to give proof of the supe- 
riority of the French soldiery ; for if the Prussians had fought with 
great courage, their slow moving masses and stiff formations had 
shown themselves unable to cope with warriors trained under the 
new system. Napoleon therefore, who, at the outset of the war, had 
expressed unfeigned respect for his foe—so strong is the influence 
of tradition—now felt confident of easy success ; and while the spirit 
of the Prussians had been greatly lessened, the natural ardour of the 
French troops had risen to the highest pitch of self-confidence. The 
Emperor, however, remained uncertain as to his enemy’s operations 
for a day or two, and he made dispositions which, on the one hand, 
show that even commanders of the highest ability can lay no claim to 
the kind of omniscience ascribed to them sometimes by silly admirers, 
and, on the other, fully attest the excellence of his general arrange- 
ments. During the 10th and 11th Napoleon seems to have thought 
that Hohenlohe would, at any risk, endeavour to secure his communi- 
cations with the Elbe, already imperilled by the advance of the 
French, and would accordingly offer battle; and with this sup- 
position, he prepared for a great concentration of his forces in the 
region already occupied by them. For this purpose he caused his 
right wing to draw near his centre and left, and Ney and Soult were 
moved to Gera and Auma, midway between the Elster and the Saale, 
while Davoust, Bernadotte, Augereau, and Lannes, filled the adjoining 
country as far as Saalfeld, Napoleon expecting that the engagement 
would take place in the neighbourhood of Gera. On the assumption 
that Hohenlohe intended to fight, nothing could have been better than 
these movements; but since that general had, as we had seen, fallen 
back on Jena behind the Saale, they were useless in the actual state 
of affairs, and a few hours were consequently lost: an unusual event 
in Napoleon’s strategy. As soon, however, as sure intelligence of 
Hohenlohe’s retreat had been obtained, the Emperor’s dispositions were 
at once changed in a manner worthy of a great captain. Davoust and 
Bernadotte were pushed forward to Naumburg and Dornburg to 
seize the passages from the Saale to the Elbe, and to close directly on 
the enemy’s rear, the centre of the French then becoming their right ; 
and Lannes and Augereau were advanced to Jena, Soult and Ney, 
with Murat and the cavalry, between, and the Imperial Guard at some 
distance behind, having been placed at Gera and Auma to connect the 
wings of the entire army, and to assist either as the occasion arose. 
Napoleon’s evident design in these movements was to compel the 
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Prussians to fight near Jena; and, carrying out his original project, 
to cut off their retreat altogether and drive them defeated towards the 
coast. ; 
While the French, guided by a master hand, were thus advancing 
upon their foes, the Prussian headquarters had become the scene of 
the greatest alarm and irresolution. Assoon as he had become aware 
that his offensive movement had been frustrated, and that Napoleon 
was issuing upon his communications into the Saxon plains, the Duke 
of Brunswick hastily withdrew his army from its forward position, 
and fell back upon Weimar and Jena, following thus, like the un- 
skilful boxer of the Greek, the stroke which was being levelled at 
him, but notable to parry or to avert it. At Jena his troops effected 
their junction with those of Hohenlohe, of which a part had been, as 
we have seen, defeated ; and the confusion attending an operation of 
the kind was greatly augmented by the demoralisation already spread- 
ing through the Prussian ranks by the immense accumulation of 
their impedimenta and by the recriminations of their chiefs, ex- 
asperated with each other at the approach of misfortune. On the 
12th, however, the whole Prussian army, except a detachment under 
the Duke of Weimar, which had not been able to rejoin it as yet, 
was concentrated between Jena and Weimar in something like good 
military order; and as it was still probably one hundred and ten 
thousand strong, as it had been only partially engaged, and as it held 
a formidable position behind the difficult obstacle of the Saale, which 
still divided it from the enemy, it was in a situation in which a real 
general would have known how to turn it to account. The Duke of 
Brunswick and Hohenlohe ought at this conjuncture, we can hardly 
doubt, to have fought with their united forces a defensive battle where 
they stood, availing themselves of the river barrier to prevent or 
retard the advance of the French; and had they done so, even though 
success had not attended their combined efforts, they would probably 
have crippled their enemy for a time, and perhaps have made good 
their way to the Elbe without incurring a fatal disaster. But the 
sudden reaction from over-confidence had completely unnerved the 
Prussian leaders, and the, Duke of Brunswick adopted a course almost 
necessarily leading to defeat and ruin. Having heard on the afternoon 
of the 12th that French scouts were approaching the Saale at Naum- 
burg, he feared that, like Mack, he would be surrounded and cut off 
from his line of retreat; and he resolved instantly to make for the 
Elbe, with the principal army under his command, leaving Hohenlohe 
to cover the movement and to follow him at the first opportunity. On 
the 13th he had begun his retreat; and with about sixty thousand 
men he made for the defile of Kosen and for the little stream of the 
Unstrutt beyond, his object being to bar the passage of the Saale to 
the enemy signalled at Naumburg, and, decamping behind the screen 
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of the river, to attain the Elbe northwards, and to cross at Magde- 
burg. Hohenlohe, with about thirty-five thousand men, and General 
Ruchel, one of his lieutenants, with about fifteen or sixteen thousand, 
were left respectively at Jena and Weimar, their orders being to rally 
the Duke of Weimar expected hourly from Gotha and Erfart, to 
keep back Napoleon should he attack—it was thought impossible that 
he could attack in foree—and to rejoin the main army without loss of 
time, as it made good its retreat on Magdeburg. 

By these dispositions the Prussian commander-in-chief, instead of 
uniting, separated widely his forces when they were already within 
the grasp of a bold and much stronger enemy, and exposed them to be 
defeated in detail, with hardly asingle chance in their favour. Napo- 
leon’s arrangements were quickly made, but, though their general aim 
was excellent, they were not such as he would have devised had he 
been exactly informed of the facts; so true it is that the ablest com- 
manders are continually liable to fall into error. On the afternoon of 
the 13th the corps of Lannes forced the passage of the Saale near 
Jena, encountering only a feeble resistance, and in a short time the 
light troops of the Marshal took possession of the Landgrafenberg, a 
height which commands the adjoining country. Napoleon, arriving 
upon the summit, saw the masses of Hohenlohe ranged below, spread- 
ing towards Weimar and the Saale to their left; and he appears to 
have convinced himself that the whole Prussian army was close at 
hand, prepared to fight a decisive battle, though the Duke of Bruns- 
wick was far away and even Ruchel was at some distance. Acting 
on a supposition which allowed his foes more credit for wisdom than 
they deserved, he gave orders for the immediate concentration of his 
forces, his expectation being that only one great general engagement 
would take place and that its scene would be the neighbourhood of 
Jena. His dispositions plainly reveal the design of surrounding the 
Prussian army, of crushing it in the positions in whieh he conceived 
that it was chiefly collected, and of driving its shattered fragments 
northwards, where another blow or two would complete its ruin. For 
this purpose Ney and Murat were directed to scale the Landgrafen- 
berg, and joining their troops to those of Lannes, to get ready for 
action next day; the Emperor during the night of the 13th super- 
intending the march of these corps in person, and aiding by torchlight 
the pioneers who cleared the paths up the rugged height for the 
passage of horsemen and artillery. Meantime Soult was enjoined to 
set off from Gera, and, crossing the Saale, to reach Closewitz on the 
extreme left of the Prussian position, while Augereau was despatched 
on the road to Weimar, to turn the enemy’s flank on the other side, 
the Guard being advanced from Jena to co-operate in the general 
movement, and, when necessary, to act as.a reserve. In this way the 
Prussian army would be struck from the Landgrafenberg in front, 
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and reached and attacked on both flanks; and as the superiority of 
the French had become apparent, the Emperor did not hesitate to 
venture upon the double and separate turning movement, and confi- 
dently reckoned upon victory. Napoleon, however, was not satisfied 
with the prospect of merely defeating his foes ; he wished to envelope 
and destroy them; and with this object he gave directions which 
might have led to a reverse for his arms. Believing that the whole 
Prussian army was before him, and entirely unaware that the Duke 
of Brunswick was moving on Kosen with sixty thousand men, he 
ordered Dayoust, who had not more than twenty-six thousand or 
twenty-seven thousand, to cross the Saale from his station at Naum- 
burg, and to advance by Kosen upon the rear of the Prussians, and 
so complete their ruin ; and to facilitate the operation he wrote to 
Bernadotte to cross the Saale higher up at Dornburg, although un- 
doubtedly he gave that marshal the option of co-operating, if required, 
with his colleague. 

An attentive student of the art of war will observe that Napoleon 
had acted upon a miscalculation in these dispositions. Reasoning on 
the false view that but one battle would take place, somewhat near 
Jena, and that Davoust, with his comparatively small corps, would 
suffice to complete the rout of the Prussians, he had massed the bulk 
of his forces round Jena, opposing more than a hundred thousand men 
to not more than about fifty thousand ; and at the same time he had 
so placed Davoust that if Bernadotte did not join him that marshal 
might have to confront Brunswick with some twenty-six thousand 
against sixty thousand. Such are the faults which even the greatest 
captains, when obliged to judge by hypothesis only, are liable, as 
we have said, to commit; and it is the literal truth that in this cam- 
paign of triumphs Napoleon made as palpable mistakes as the detaching 
Vaudamme at Culm in 1813, and allowing Grouchy to turn towards 
Namur in 1815. Yet, as Colonel Hamley has correctly observed, 
Napoleon’s strategy was, on the whole, right; he did well, if not 
quite sure of the facts, to post the great body of his troops at Jena; 
and his general plans were so admirable that they allowed for consider- 
able errors in execution. The arrangements we have briefly described 
brought in the memorable events that followed. In the early morn- 
ing of the 14th of October the advanced guard of Lannes from the 
Landgrafenberg fell impetuously on the first line of Hohenlohe, and the 
adjoining forests, steeps, and ravines ere long echoed to the sounds of 
the combat. ‘The Prussian infantry, almost surprised, and bewildered 
by the dense masses of fog which spread over the whole neighbour- 
hood, fought for some time with the sternest resolution; but their 
stiff, slow, and unwieldy masses proved no match for the agile warriors 
who assailed them in broken and difficult ground ; and after a bloody 
struggle the hill slope was won, and the French gained space for the 
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full development of Napoleon’s imposing order of battle. The 
Emperor paused in his advance until time was obtained for the flank- 
ing movements on the enemy's wings to be developed ; but every man 
in the corps of Lannes was marshalled for the attack in front, and 
even the Guard was marched to their aid—a sure sign that the Prus- 
sian resistance had been hitherto stern and tenacious. About ten 
o’clock Ney, with his corps, debouched into the plain from the heights, 
and the impatient marshal, not aware, it would seem, of the momen- 
tary pause in the strife, attacked furiously the main line of Hohenlohe, 
being now formed for a decisive encounter. The French onset was 
beaten back ; Ney was only extricated by a charge of horsemen, made 
by the orders of Napoleon himself—he was indignant at the prema- 
ture movement ; and Hohenlohe, who by this time had got together 
his whole army, believed that victory was within his reach, and sent 
aid-de-camp after aid-de-camp to Ruchel to hasten from Weimar and 
fall on the enemy. But what is the use of rash valour against num- 
bers and calculating science? About noon the corps of Soult had 
attained at Closewitz the left flank of the Prussians; the guns of 
Augereau smote their right; and ere long a converging line of fire 
overlapped and hemmed in the doomed host, which still vainly pro- 
longed the struggle. As soon as the Prussian wings were turned Napo- 
leon exclaimed, “The hour is come!” The French line under him 
rapidly advanced, and immense masses of foot and cavalry rolled, 
wave after wave, against the foe, still at the centre not quite broken. 
A frightful scene of carnage ensued; the whole Prussian army, 
attacked on all sides, gave way at last in despairing rout; the corps 
of Ruchel, coming up too late, was involved in the general overthrow ; 
and before evening Hohenlohe’s battalions were a mere wreck of de- 
spairing fugitives flying in terror over the neighbouring country. 
Few victories have been so decisive; in few, too, was demoralisation 
so soon displayed on the beaten side; and it may be doubted if ten 
thousand men were ever rallied of the thirty-five thousand who had 
fought “ like tigers” at the beginning of the day, to use the words of 
an English eye-witness, 

While these events were occurring at Jena another battle, of a 
very different kind, yet equally, at least, dishonouring to the 
vanquished, and more glorious by far to the victors, was being fought 
at no great distance. The Duke of Brunswick, who, as we have seen, 
had left Jena with the main Prussian army, intending to occupy the 
defile of Kosen, and to escape to the Elbe behind the Saale, had not 
reached Kosen upon the 13th, and had taken a position at Auerstadt, 
supposing his way for the union open. This false security had left 
the passage of the Saale at Naumburg free to the French, and the 
road to Kosen clear from an enemy; and Davoust crossed the river 
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mands, which, as we have said, required him to fall in force upon the 
rear of the Prussians, on the assumption that nearly all their troops 
would be engaged in the vicinity of Jena. At Naumburg, Davoust 
became aware that a large body of the enemy was at hand; and he 
urged Bernadotte, who was with him, to unite his corps with his own 
at Naumburg, and, when concentrated, to attack the Prussians. Berna- 
dotte, however, either interpreting Napoleon’s directions to the letter 
—a fault common with the imperial generals, who often betrayed their 
tame servility—or, as some say, from disliking his colleague, insisted 
that he was bound to go back to Dornburg, and to cross the Saale at 
that point only; and he left Davoust to his own resources and for the 
moment completely isolated. Davoust, however, decided upon ad- 
vancing, though, as we have seen, he had not more than about 
twenty-six thousand or twenty-seven thousand men; and by the 
morning of the 14th he had passed through Kosen and the 
defile, and arrived close to the camp of his enemy. He was soon 
assailed by a Prussian division, the advanced’ guard of the Duke 
of Brunswick, to which he opposed one of his own, and a 
well-contested action ensued, the Prussians soldiers, though fighting 
bravely, suffering, as at Jena, cruelly, from their heavy formations 
and worn-out tactics, and from the activity of their easily 
handled adversaries. ‘Two of the four remaining Prussian divisions 
were gradually but timidly brought into line, the Duke, it is said, 
being afraid to engage his reserves in the fog which here too prevailed ; 
and Davoust accordingly was obliged to send every man he had to the 
front, his practised skill dismissing the fears which paralysed his 
veteran foe, and seizing on the only hope of safety. A murderous 
and doubtful battle followed, the Prussians striking fiercely for victory ; 
the French soldiers, with their keen intelligence, aware of the 
immense stake at issue; and there can be no question that, had the 
Prussian chief made a bold and proper use of his reserve, he would 
easily have broken through ; for his adversaries, supple and brilliant as 
they were, were less solid troops than the North Germans. The 
Duke, however, hesitated and delayed, and when a bold but ill-con- 
ducted charge of his cavalry had been repulsed he withdrew his men 
and began to retreat, having allowed an army of sixty thousand men to be 
disgracefully beaten in detail by one not even one half in numbers. 
Davoust pressed forward like a true general, his soldiers, elated with 
their wonderful success, displaying more than their accustomed 
prowess; but their enemy remained comparatively firm, until a 
sudden incident seems to have, so to speak, transformed their natures. 
Towards evening rumours arrived of the great disaster that had taken 
place at Jena; bands of runaways soon made their appearance ; and 
the light horsemen of Murat, scouring the country, were seen ad- 
vancing on the adjoining roads. The moral contagion of defeat spread 
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quickly, despair and confusion fell upon the still unbroken retiring army, 
and in an incredibly short time it was dissolved into widely scattered 
and ruined fragments, as worthless as the wreck of Hohenlohe’s 
forces. 

Apart from the strategy which led to them, the two victories of 
Jena and Auerstadt were due mainly to the great mistakes committed 
by the Prussian commanders, to the superiority of the French army 
in all that constitutes military excellence, and, at Jena, to its pre- 
ponderating numbers, which made success well nigh a certainty. The 
fatal division of the Prussians on the 13th, when their enemy was 
already at hand, the negligence with which Hohenlohe allowed the 
French to seize the Landgrafenberg, and gain that important point of 
vantage, the tardiness of the Duke of Brunswick in not occupying the 
defile of Kosen, and above all his irresolute weakness in allowing his 
men to be beaten in detail: these were evident and capital errors ; and 
the utter ruin of the Prussian army should be largely ascribed to the 
faults of its generals. That army, however, setting aside its inferiority 
in numerical strength, was not equal to its well trained foe; it was 
ill-organised, unwieldy and sluggish ; and, good as its native materials 
were, it collapsed under the strokes of adversaries formed by long 
practice and military skill into legions of the most formidable kind, 
and admirable for readiness, quickness, and valour. In the campaign 
of Jena as in that of Austerlitz, the stiff, cumbrous and pedantic 
tactics of the eighteenth century came into collision with the system 
inaugurated at the French Revolution, and improved afterwards by 
Napoleon ; and the value of elasticity of movement, of an easy and 
natural order of battle adapted to the nature of the ground, and of 
simple and practical formations of troops, was made evident by notable 
examples. As regards the conduct of the French chiefs, we have 
already indicated the miscalculations which marked the execution of 
the Emperor’s projects; and Bernadotte was wrongly despatched to 
Dornburg, though unquestionably he had sufficient latitude of choice 
to have been free to march upon Naumburg, and to second Davoust 
in his critical position. In the seizing, however, of the Landgrafenberg, 
and in his general dispositions for the battle of Jena, Napoleon’s ability 
fully appears, and every one of his moves was admirable, though he 
had such a preponderance of force that he could hardly have failed to 
secure victory. Jena, it may be remarked, is one of the few instances 
in which this great captain attacked the enemy on both flanks as well 
as in front; his predilection was for central attacks; and we may be 
assured that he would not have operated in this rather dangerous way 
unless he had been convinced that his surpassing strength enabled him 
to do so without serious risk. To Davoust the very highest commenda- 
tion is due for his conduct at Auerstadt; he displayed skill, science, 
coolness, and daring ; and the battle was one of the most remarkable 
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and glorious of the revolutionary wars, though, had Brunswick been 
good for anything, the issue must have been very different. As it 
was, however, it was really wonderful that twenty-six thousand or 
twenty-seven thousand men should have compelled sixty thousand to 
abandon the field, no matter what may have been the differences of 
generalship and tactics on either side; and, notwithstanding all that 
has since happened, Auerstadt still remains a dark blot on the annals 
of Prussian military fame. 

It is not our purpose to comment at length on the closing events 
of this brilliant campaign; for, as Colonel Hamley truly observes, it 
was “really decided” at Auerstadt and Jena. With the annihilation 
of its first great line, thrown dangerously forward with hardly a 
reserve, the Prussian army was virtually destroyed; and little re- 
mained to the exulting conqueror but to follow up the results of 
victory. In this Napoleon was without a rival, and the position of 
his troops on the theatre of war enabled him to deliver blows which, 
for their swiftness and decisive effects, surpassed all that he ever 
accomplished. The rout of Jena having driven the Prussians from 
their natural line of communications with the Elbe, and forced them 
northward in a defeated mass, and having moreover opened to the 
French a short and easy way to Berlin, and given them possession of 
the chord of the are should their enemy, as was all but inevitable, 
endeavour to retreat by the coast towards the Oder, Napoleon’s course 
was sufficiently plain, and he pursued it with characteristic vigour. 
On the night itself of the battle of Jena his resolution was definitely 
formed ; and within a few hours his triumphant legions were on the 
track of their harassed foes, his object being to cut off the Prussians 
should they make for the capital, or to complete their destruction 
should they try to escape by the Lower Elbe and the Oder. Then . 
was seen conspicuously how a great commander could turn to account 
in the hour of victory the new conditions which modern changes 
had made available in the art of war; how the opening of roads and 
the clearing a country had rendered the power of pursuit more terrible ; 
and of how little use to a beaten army, pressed by a daring and 
resolute foe, are fortresses and artificial obstacles supposed previously to 
be impassable barriers. The French were divided into two great 
masses ; and the first, rapidly moved to the Elbe, had in a few days 
overthrown or destroyed the weak second line of the Prussians, had 
passed the river, and pierced through its defences, and, having pene- 
trated into the plains beyond, had taken possession of Berlin, and 
spread over the adjoining country. The second great mass, hung in 
the rear of the fugitive arrays of Hohenlohe and Brunswick, which, as 
Napoleon had correctly judged, had tried to make by the coast for the 
Oder, when once driven towards the sea; and Murat’s cavalry soon 
reduced them to a mere mob of despairing fugitives, who surrendered 
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in thousands at the sight of the enemy. Hohenlohe—the Duke, being 
mortally wounded, was no longer commander-in-chief—contrived to 
get over the Lower Elbe with the wreck of his dissolving army ; but 
having been intercepted by the French from Berlin, and pressed 
continually in his rear, he was headed before he reached the Oder 
and compelled to capitulate at discretion. The same fate overtook his _ 
lieutenant, Blucher, who was driven by Soult against Lubeck; and 
within three weeks after the day of Jena the whole forces of the 
Prussian monarchy were literally as much reduced to nothingness as 
though they had never had an existence. Meantime, the strong and 
intact fortresses, which had been the pride of Frederick the Great 
and had: formed the ramparts of his dominions, had fallen with hardly 
a show of resistance, their governors being, it would seem, panic- 
stricken by the calamity which had passed over the nation ; and not 
a word but those of submission was heard from the lips of the armies 
who a short month before were assured of victory. Scenes of de- 
moralisation were witnessed, too, to which it would be hard to find a 
parallel ; and hope and courage seemed as though they had died in 
the hearts of the vanquished people. 

We have already indicated the main causes to which this memorable 
campaign was due and it is unnecessary to recur to them. Napoleon’s 
attack on the communications of the Prussians, his march by the east 
of the Thuringian Forest, his dispositions at the battle of Jena, and 
his subsequent operations to complete his victory, were worthy of his 
fame as a great captain ; and in this, as in all his grand movements, 
we see the marks of science and genius, But, as we have carefully 
pointed out, he fell into more than one error, and acted more than 
once on a false hypothesis which marred the symmetry of his plan; 
and, viewed simply as strategic conceptions, his projects did not require 
and do not disclose the original power of 1796 or 1800. The 
astonishing disasters of the Prussians were caused mainly by the over- 
confidence and rashness of their incapable leaders, succeeded by wéak- 
ness and irresolution, by the superiority of the French army, not only 
in numbers, but as an instrument of war, and by the local accidents 
of the theatre, a defeat at Jena being almost fatal; and the campaign 
is not the highest illustration of Napoleon’s capacity as a commander. 
As we have said, it is chiefly interesting to us from the singular 
analogy it presents to the late momentous struggle in France, the parts, 
however, of conquerors and conquered having been reversed in 1870-1. 
As the events which led to the war of 1806 were like those which 
induced that of 1870, so the incidents of the two struggles resembled 
each other in many particulars. The march of Brunswick and 
Hohenlohe into the jaws of a far more powerful enemy is a counterpart 
of: the imprudent advance of Napoleon III. to Metz and Strasburg 
within reach of the enormous hosts of Germany. If the Prussian 
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chiefs of 1806 were led astray by false hopes and presumption, so 
were the French sixty-four years afterwards; and as, on the first 
occasion, military considerations were sacrificed to the political ends 
of gaining allies by a rapid attack, so beyond question they were on 
the second. The well digested scheme of Napoleon too, in marked 
contrast with the inconsiderate weakness which prevailed at Brunswick’s 
headquarters, may be fitly compared to the settled purpose revealed 
in the first moves of Moltke ; and the march on the Prussian rear into 
Saxony is paralleled by the swoop round on Metz which led to the ruin 
of Bazaine’s army. ‘The victors also of 1806 were as superior as a 
military force to their foes, as were those of 1870-1; they had 
besides a large preponderance of numbers, though, in this respect, the 
difference was greater on the second than on the first occasion ; and in 
1806 and in 1870 the vanquished displayed the same moral qualities : 
presumption succeeded by vacillation, spite of numberless instances of 
individual courage. Even the crowning victory of Jena prefigures 
that of Sedan in many of its features; and if it was not quite so deci- 
sive, or quite so disastrous to the defeated army, it must be allowed 
that no battle was so discreditable to the French in 1870 as that of 
Auerstadt was to the Prussians. In both campaigns, moreover, we 
see the same demoralisation and despair in the beaten soldiery when 
once beaten; and if the Prussian nation did not desert their sovereign 
after the rout of Jena, a revolution was certainly threatened, and 
they made nothing like the magnificent stand of France after the 
4th of September. These things ought to be borne in mind; they 
not only teach caution in forming judgments on the facts of history, 
they show how silly is the notion that, of the two races divided by 
the Rhine, one is essentially superior in war to the other; how idle it 
is to suppose that a Prussian army must beat a French, or a French 
army must beat a Prussian; and how foolish it is to imagine that 
France after Sedan is more really fallen than Prussia was after the 
day of Jena. Success in war follows known conditions, and is not 
the prerogative of any one nation. 
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Crust Her Vot! 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Carter I. 


Tuere is a sluggish softness in the air. It is the first week in 
August, and July has been damp enough to relax everything in 
nature, damp enough even to relax the will of the indomitable woman 
who is tramping along the three miles of dusty road that intervene 
between her village home and the small market town where she can 
get butter at a reasonable price. 

Butter at a reasonable price is a great consideration with Miss 
Paulett; so are eggs, so are meat and bread and house rent. So, 
indeed, is everything. For she is “a maiden all forlorn,” trying to 
live like a gentlewoman on a very limited income. 

For ten years now she has pursued her neat little inoffensive way 
in this village of Binham, which is striving hard to debase itself into 
a villa surrounded town. 

Her house is the end house of a picturesque unpretentious little 
crescent, which can boast of a good-sized well-kept garden in front, 
and which is shut off from the high road and the gaze of passers-by 
by a high red brick wall, that is well crowned with ivy. The house 
is exactly like every other house in the crescent in reality. But it 
looks very different to the others. Its windows are brighter, its brass 
door knob has a higher polish than those of the other houses in the 
crescent. 

She is rather more anxious than usual to-day as to the results of 
her marketing at Balsingham. A young niece has come down, a 
fastidious young lady, who requires to be daintily served, without at 
all considering at what cost the service is rendered. 

The young niece is at home now in the pretty bowery room in the 
house in the crescent that is parlour and dining-room and drawing- 
room and boudoir, all in one. This sluggishly soft air makes Miss 
Minnie Ward sleepy, so she reclines while her aunt goes in search of 
butter for the fair young being’s. tea. 

She is very pretty, very pleasant to look at, albeit she is bored, and 
hot, and sleepy, and slightly cross on this sluggishly softly warm day. 
Curled up like a cat on the sofa in the shadiest corner of the room, 
she is lazily watching the shadows come and go through the half- 
drawn drab Venetian blinds. “How can they have the patience to 
go on doing that?” she wonders. “ How can anyone have the patience 
to go on doing anything down here?” She gets up as she half mutters 
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this wonder, and stands at the window, balancing herself, her well-— 
shaped hands planted firmly on her well-shaped hips, in a semi-defiant 
attitude that would have called forth her grandmother's reprobation. 
She is “tall and stately,” and she has nice eyes, and pretty yellowish 
hair. Evidently she knows how to have her clothes made, and how 
to put them on in a way that will make her at least remarkable. Her 
hair is tumbled now, for she has been asleep for an hour; but when 
its yellow luxuriance is toned down a little, we can easily imagine 
that the jet dagger may stab her tresses becomingly enough. At 
present the weapon looks out of place. 

She has a natural turn up nose and an acquired toss of the head, 
and these two things have to do very hard work in Minnie’s -service. 
For she conceives that in order to do them justice she must be 
bewitchingly saucy in manner. 

To be brief, Miss Ward is spending her holidays with her aunt for 
convenience sake, and sorely against her own sweet will. She is a 
governess, satisfied with her situation because she does not see a means 
' of bettering it yet; but keenly on the look-out for promotion. At 
times, when no one is looking, there is a good deal of weariness in 
the fresh fair young face, and a good deal of discontent and disgust 
with the world for not recognising her claims better, in the young 
high spirit. Even now, when she turns away from the window with 
a sudden remembrance of her tousled hair, and the onus that was on 
her of being neat by tea-time, she ejaculates impatiently, 

“Oh, dear! a week more of this, and then back to that horrid 
teaching !” 

She goes up yawning and weary to the little white nest of a room 
that her aunt has given up to her, the aunt retiring herself into a 
room in the rear of the house, barren and arid by comparison. 

It is time to put this maiden aunt before you. She is almost at 
the threshold of her own door when Minnie goes up to adorn for the 
sacrifice, as she considers it, of a “regular set tea” at six o'clock. 
Miss Paulett has walked fast, and has come home heavily laden, and 
the air is oppressive. But in spite of the weariness of the flesh, she 
brightens up in spirit as she comes through the crescent garden, and 
hopes heartily that “ Minnie will enjoy the treats.” 

She has been living ten years in this secluded village alone, and 
her young niece of twenty calls her “an old maid.” But in spite of 
these things she is a woman with a long lease of life before her, in all 
human probability. For she is healthy, and only just past her 
thirtieth birthday. It seems almost a pity that this probably long 
life should be lonely as the last ten years of it have been. 

She is not tall and lissom, like her twenty-year old niece, but she is 
erect, graceful, admirably proportioned. Her face is clear complexioned, 
delicate featured, brightened by a pair of nut-brown eyes that are 
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_ precisely the same colour as the luxuriant hair that is wrapped in a 

clever coil at the back of her head. Altogether she is a pretty and a 
' prepossessing woman, and why she should be lonely still is a marvel 
to many people. 

She looks round the room, and a shade of annoyance crosses her 
face swiftly. It is one of her attributes to be daintily neat. The 
small room, that is at the same time dining-hall and saloon, is always 
fresh and fair, and scrupulously well arranged when she is alone; 
now the cushions are piled up untidily, the sofa-rug is trailing on to 
the floor. Books, newspapers, magazines, and a half-made white 
muslin tunic are littered about on different chairs; and, worst of all, 
in her progress from the room Miss Ward has upset a light wicker 
stand of flowers, which has stood in safety just inside the door during 
the whole of the summer. 

Miss Paulett has just fulfilled a portion of her mission in life by 
clearing up after her niece, when that young lady comes undulating 
into the room. Her hair is tousled still, but now according to cer- 
tain rules; andthe big jet dagger stabs it with a well-defined aim. 
She has put on fresh laces and fresh ribbons. The laces are not real, 
and the ribbons are poor and flimsy, but her youth and beauty 
triumph over these facts, and cause them to look bright and becoming. 

“Oh! you're back, Aunt Catherine? I’m glad of that; I want you 
to go out on the green for a stroll with me.” 

From her bed-room window Minnie has seen a manly form—the 
only manly form in the place—take the direction of the green. Hence 
her desire for exercise. She would look upon it as a wilful disregard 
of a providential opportunity if she did not go out now. 

‘My dear Minnie, just consider that I am only just back from Bal- 
singham, and that I’m rather tired. Do let me have my tea first.” 

“Why did you go? What could induce you to go rushing off in the 
heat of this afternoon?” Minnie feels disappointed, and so speaks 
crossly. 

“T went to get butter and fruit,” pointing to those delicacies. 

“ Butter and fruit!” Minnie shrugs her supple shoulders. “Td 
rather go without them any day ; why didn’t you send that grampus, 
Bridget? Ifshe walked more she wouldn’t puff me out of my mind 
nearly every time she comes into the room with her hard breathing.” 

Miss Paulett laughs. “ Bridget had her work to do. And what 
has put you out, my little lady? Have some tea, dear.” 

“No, thank you, Aunt.” When Minnie first came, the still young 
aunt had requested that her niece would call her “ Kate,” but Minnie 
very decidedly refused to do it. “There shall be no mistake about my 
being the niece, and years the younger of the two,” she sagaciously 
determined. 


“No, thank you, aunt; there’s something unholy in tea at this 
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time of day, unless you dine after it. I'll go out on the green, you 
can join me by-and-by.” Then she half repents herself of her rudeness, 
and adds, “I shall like some of that nice cream cheese for supper, if I 
may have it.” 

“ You may have what you like, dear ; yes, I will join you by-and-by,” 
the aunt says, good-temperedly. 

So Minnie’s conscience feels clear, and she rings for Bridget to 
bring her hat and blue llama shawl, the ends of which she will 
presently toss over her shoulder, in a jaunty way that has neither the 
merit of being pretty nor uncommon, but that is immensely popular 
with young ladies. 

Minnie walks on perfectly satisfied with herself, her head wobbling 
up and down occasionally in little fluttering paroxysms of conceit. 
The colour deepens i» the face that she holds very much up and a 
little on one side as she steps on to the green, and the well-opened 
blue eyes dance. For there,a hundred yards ahead of her, is the 
manly form, reclining on one of the seats. 

Unluckily the manly nose is turned away from her that it may 
sniff in so much of breeze as there is. Minnie has come to Binham 
on an unacknowledged mission. It is her bounden duty to herself, 
she feels, to do something definite during this campaign. The only 
“something definite” that a girl of Minnie’s calibre cares to achieve 
is matrimony. 

Her object is well before her now, but it would hardly do for her 
to go up and sit down by him, and let him see that she has followed 
him on purpose. She turns slightly, therefore, and saunters along 
skirting the green until she is on the other side of it, quite in his 
line of vision. 

And now she knows that her work is done. 

In a few minutes she hears footsteps behind her. Another minute 
and the manly form is by her side, taking off its hat, and looking 
ridiculously pleased. It is Mr. Boughton, the curate in charge of 
Binham—a good-looking man of one or two and thirty. 

Up to within the last twelvemonth Mr. Boughton had steadily 
advocated the celibacy of the priesthood. But since that time 
he has modified his views, and this change has been attributed 
ina great measure to his increasing intimacy with Miss Paulett. 
Now Binham did not grudge him his particular attentions to the 
handsome, fresh-hearted, clear-headed, unaffected woman. On the 
contrary, Binham declared that they would be a delightful pair. But 
it was intolerant to the daring of the stranger within the gates who 
flirted at him with such effrontery. 

He is quite conscious that she is flirting with him. He sees that she 
puts herself at her best as soon as he approaches her, that she makes 
her eyes sparkle, and looks admiringly at Jiis eyes, and he likes it. 
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Tt is useless to deny it. He does like it. He has indulged in 
many powerfully-worded Jeremiads against Jezebels generally; he 
has cautioned the young men of his flock against Circe in all her 
forms. But now, when Minnie Ward puts a feather in her hat at 
him, and wraps a blue shawl mysteriously about her lithesome shoul- 
ders at him, and gazes with a look that only misses being a look of 
love by one hairsbreadth of intervening modesty at him, he likes it. 

His eyes are very fine, and his appearance and manners very 
gentlemanly and refined, and his prospects are very good, and she is . 
sick to death of teaching. Given such conditions in such a situation, 
and it is not difficult to guess what will ensue. 

“Ts Miss Paulett not coming out this evening?’ he asks, when 
they have taken a turn round the green, to the dismay and disgust of 
the occupants of all the villas. 

“ Aunt Catherine? No; I couldn't drag her out, so I braved a 
solitary stroll. I shan’t have many more walks on the green.” 

“ Why not?” he asks with a qualm. 


“I’m going away next week. Mamma will have me home 


” 
. 


She has a morbid horror of its being known here that she is out as 
a governess; and she has made her aunt vow silence on the point. To 
“mamma,” therefore, it becomes necessary to impute a greed for her 


child’s society which amounts to selfishness. 

They are on the verge of the green now, at the farthest end from 
the village. The ruins of an old abbey are in sight. Beyond the 
abbey there is a wood. She tosses her pretty head in the direction 
of the wood, and says: 


“ How sweet it would be of me to take dear lazy old Aunt Catherine 
a bouquet of wild flowers !” 

A faint spark of loyalty to charming Miss Paulett is still alive in 
Boughton’s breast. He is preparing to say something that shall 
testify to his admiration for and sympathy with Miss Paulett’s tastes, 
when Minnie adds : 

“She is so fond of things—of cats and flowers ; it’s a pity she hasn't 
something better to love instead of wasting all her life in bemoaning 
some one who didn’t care for her.” 

The sole remaining spark of loyalty dies out. ‘ Has she done 
that ? Let us go and get the wild flowers, Miss Ward; I know where 
the best live in that wood.” 

“Can you spare the time?” she asks, softly. “Oh! how good of 
you! My last walk at Binham will be my pleasantest one.” 

Mr. Boughton has a maiden aunt living with him who keeps his 
house, and drives off the unwary who approach him when she is near. 
She has for some time had her auntly eye on Minnie, and Minnie has 
a delicious little sense of satisfaction now in haying brought things 
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to this’pass. No aunt, neither his nor hers, shall come between them 
now. 

She sits upon a stile, and he stands close by her side. And the 
rays of the setting sun stream through the leafy boughs, and glorify her 
head. It is all very pleasant, but Minnie feels, in her own forcible 
idiom, “that mere pleasantness won't pay.” 

For a few moments she forces herself to contemplate each side of 
the shield. If she marries Mr. Boughton she will have to lead a 
Binham life, and when he is her husband she will not be able to infuse 
an element of excitement into her Binham life by flirting with him. 
It will be dull probably—but 

“ But it will be better than horrid teaching,” she reminds herself. 
She has no more sense of moral responsibility concerning what she is 
about to do than a child has of knocking down a house of cards. 

“T’ve altered my mind about the flowers I gather to-night, Mr. 
Boughton. They must be for your study. Will you have them?” 

“ Will I not!” 

His face is in the shade, and looks very well there. Minnie adjusts 
her head at a becoming angle, and makes another effort. 

“Aunt Catherine, with that good, serviceable, common-sense of 
hers, would jeer at me for being romantic if she heard me say that I 
should like to take a tiny bit of this stile away to wear in a locket as a 
charm.” 

He knows that she means him to think that she loves the stile be- 
cause he is leaning upon it with her, in what a poet would call the 
“gloaming.” He knows all she means, and he likes it. 

He takes his knife out and defrauds the lord of the manor by 
cutting a square inch out of the stile. He would defraud twenty 
lords of the manor of twenty times the value of this square inch of 
stile at this juncture to please Minnie Ward. 

With rather a shaky hand he proceeds to cut his initials, “E. B.,” 
on the little bit of wood. He trims it and smooths it, and then he 
looks at her. 

She gives him one look, and he forgets all his views as to the pro- 
priety of the clergy being a celibate body. 

“May I cut yours here, too?” he asks, and she bends down her 
head and whispers “ Yes,” and when she comes down from the stile she 
is engaged to him. 

As she leans upon his arm she makes him understand that life will 
be a wilderness to her until she has the right and the power to so lean 
always. He has his own views about short engagements—he disap- 
proves of them—but he thinks that her sweet soul trembles at the 
prospect of ever so brief a separation from him. And he believes it— 
‘good young priest as he is. 

“Then it had better be soon,” he says eagerly. Why he says it he 
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can’t exactly define, but he gathers up impressions that it halbetter 
be soon, and speaks from the impulse they give him. 

“Oh, if you wish it !” 

Of course he wished it. Suddenly he found himself wishing it very 
much, and feeling that all his pre-conceived ideas on the subject were 
utter folly and empty humbug. Minnie would be a crown of honour 
to a husband, and he, Edward Boughton, would crown himself as soon 
as possible. 

She is very full of the pride of her success as she steps out from the 
shade of the wood on to the open green. Her head settles back into a 
satisfied wobble as she sees aunt Catherine approaching them. 

Miss Paulett comes towards the pair in the dim light, and as she 
comes on it is made manifest to her, even in the dim light, that some- 
thing has happened. 


Cuarter II. 


For four days Minnie has been very happy and very amiable. Edward 
Boughton manages to make duty and inclination agree wonder- 
fully well. When he goes abroad on missions of mercy Minnie ac- 
companies him—a fashionable looking angel in different coloured 
cambrics. 

Her aunt, Kate Paulett, has been told the great news, and has been 
cordial and cheery. His aunt, Miss Boughton, has been told and has 
been morose and gloomy. Minnie is not one bit disturbed by either 
woman’s state or expression of feeling. She merely remarks to 
Edward— 

“Your aunt looks so sour about it that one would think it was a 
crime to love you; as if I could help it.” 

Minnie means marriage as soon as possible, and now, on the evening 
of the fourth day of her engagement, she is feeling a little annoyed 
and perplexed because the time is not definitely fixed yet. 

“You might speak to him, aunt Catherine.” 

“ About naming the day? No, my dear, it’s for him to speak to you 
about that.” 

“But what's the good of waiting? What are we waiting for?” 
Minnie pouts. 

“ You haven’t waited long,” Kate reminds her. 

“No, and I don’t mean to wait long, that’s another thing; we shall 
not know each other a bit the better while he is down here and 'm 
going on with that horrid, horrid teaching. I don’t see why we need 
wait.” 

“ You can hardly be the one to suggest a speedy marriage,” Kate 
says drily ; “but I have no doubt, when Mr. Boughton realises that 
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you cffitider your present one a life of slavery, he will speedily rescue 
you from it.” 


Minnie flushes. ‘I don’t want him to know anything about my 
present life,” she says, with an effort to seem at ease. 

Kate flashes up a glance from the preserving pan over which she has 
been bending assiduously over the conversation. 

“You don’t mean to say that you haven’t told him?” 

“T have not. Why should I? Men are quite apt enough to 
think they confer a favour on a girl by proposing marriage. If the 
girl’s a governess they know they confer a favour by taking her out of 
bondage.” 

“He ought to know it; if you don’t tell him I will,” Kate says, 
skimming off the scum vigorously. 

“Don’t be malicious and spiteful because you have failed to get him 
yourself,” says Minnie. 

“You'd serve your own ends (I know what they are, Minnie,) 
better by telling him a truth that is honourable to you; but rest 
assured that I will never interfere between you after that—that very 
coarse, cruel speech.” 

It is settled between the lovers soon that they are to marry in a 
year. By that time Minnie will be twenty-one, and he will have a 
suitable home to receive her in. This delay will enable him to settle 
ye aunt elsewhere. “She broke up her home to come down here with 

” he explains. 

« «Shell be desperately fussy about a house. I know she will beep 
you unsettled as long as she can.” 

His greatest comfort (he is dreadfully in love) when Minnie is gone 
is to go to her aunt Kate and talk about her. Kate is merciful 
enough to let him maunder on uninterruptedly, as a rule, but one day 
she does hint to him that Minnie is but mortal. 

“ Minnie can ill bear stagnation and suspense,” she says. “TI shall 
be glad when you can take your holiday and go and see her. You'll 
go soon, won't you ?” 

Something in her tone sets him thinking. It does not exactly 
alarm him, but it startles him. 

“Ts she ill? Have you heard ”——But Miss Paulett interrupts 
him impatiently before he can say a word more : 

“Ill? Oh,no! If there were anything the matter my sister would 
have written for me to go and help to nurse her. I rarely hear when 
is well.” 

“Twere long to tell and vain to hear” about all he does in order 
to get a free week from his parish. He will not drop a single service, 
but he must see Minnie. 

Eventually one of the reserve foree—a curate unattached to a cure 
at present—comes for a consideration and takes charge of Binham for 
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A 
a fortnight, and Edward Boughton’ goes up to town by thé€xpress 
to surprise his loving loyal Minnie. 

Surprises are odious things under the most propitious circumstances. 
He no sooner is across the threshold of the earthly paradise than he 
feels that it would have been better far if he had notified his coming 
to the presiding Peri. 

Mrs. Ward, Minnie’s mamma, lives in lodgings in Vansittart Ter- 
race, Kensington. Vansittart Terrace is more than rather out of the 
way, but when you have wriggled yourself into the right path that 
leads to it, it is pleasant enough. 

Minnie’s teaching is in the neighbourhood. She gets home gene- 
rally about six o’clock. or several days she has had an escort home 
—a soldier cousin of the girls whom she is instructing. 

When Edward Boughton is announced Mrs. Ward falls into a 
paroxysm of bewilderment. Minnie’s lover, and there’s nothing ready 
for dinner! And Minnie may arrive at any moment, suspiciously 
attended ; and—oh! what shall she do ? 

Mr. Boughton asks one or two awkward questions. Mrs. Ward 
evades the questions—parries them—answers them deftly and sweetly. 
Presently there is a knock at the front door, and as Edward goes to 
the window Mrs. Ward gets herself out of the room, “to see about 
tea.” 

Minnie comes in to the hall radiant; an enamoured young man 
follows her, and Mrs. Ward meets them with despair printed on her 
matronly brow. She whispers to Minnie, and Minnie is staggered. 
For a moment only though; at the end of the moment she whispers 
to Mr. Gascoigne, and dismisses him. 

Edward Boughion standing at the window sees the handsome young 
soldier officer walking away ; but he does not for one moment associate 
that son of Mars with the fresh fair creature who presently bounds 
into the room, and seeks to make him believe that she is grateful that 
Heaven has made her such a man as he is. 

“Up to the present moment Mr. Gascoigne, though he is on the brink, 
has not taken the plunge. He is rapidly preparing to fall at her feet, 
but he has not fallen yet. Therefore, if Edward Boughton has come 
to plead for an earlier wedding-day Minnie will be fidelity itself to 
him. 

She manages very cleverly, she considers, during Edward’s visit. 
She writes a pretty note of apology to her employer, pleading a bron- 
chial affection as the cause of her non-appearance. She writes a pa- 
thetic little note to her martial adorer, telling him that for a time, at 
least, it is better that they should not meet—a note which i is worded in 
a way that leads him to suppose that his mother has been interfering, 
and to vow that he will propose to the sweetest, jolliest little girl in 
the world the next time he sees her. 
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Miritie holds Boughton’s hefié*in the hollow of her little un- 
scrupulous hand. She does not spate him a single look, word, art, 
that may allure him on to love her more and more. She is full of 
coaxing, pretty, caressing ways, and these she plays off upon him as 
pertinaciously as Kathleen played hers off upon St. Kevin. He is 
desperately in love with her. Not a doubt of her being to the full as 
desperately in love with him has even clouded his mind for a 
moment. 

He goes back to Binham at the end of his holiday, a happy man. 
For three days after his return from that sojourn in Paradise he hears 
regularly from Minnie. 

The fifth and sixth mornings are blanks. He begins to look worn 
and anxious. 

On the morning of the eighth day he gets a letter in the well-known 
dearly-loved handwriting, and when he has read a few lines of it his 
face, which had been pale before, becomes ghastly white. But he 
says nothing to his aunt, who is watching him pitifully, and her 
prophetic heart tells her that he has “ got a blow from that girl.” 

A letter goes from him to Minnie by return of post, such as night 
melt a stone. But it is powerless to melt the heart of a heartless 
girl. Then he waits for three days in silence, with such wounded 
feeling such passionate love preying upon him that he gets to look so 
miserably ill that every one in the place calls on Miss Paulett in the 
hope of hearing that the lovers have quarrelled. 

On the ‘third day he has another letter from Minnie, a conclusive 
letter. A letter that shocks all hope out of his heart, and all belief in 
the good pure love of a woman out of his mind. 

It is the topic in Binham for nine days, for it leaks out, as such 
things invariably do. At the end of nine days people cease to look 
as if they are thinking about it when they meet him. 

The aunt and niece cross swords by post, and wound each other 
freely. Minnie is to be Mrs. Gascoigne in a week or two, and 
“Garrison town life will suit her much better than prancing through 
the parish,” she says. 

But in spite of this depreciatory speech Mrs. Gascoigne feels a sore 
pricking at her heart when, two years after she achieves her own 
destiny, she reads that, “Old Aunt Catherine and Edward Boughton 
are married.” 
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Che Hood Controversy on A Porm Reclaimed.” 


In the month of August 1870 there appeared a letter in the Atheneum 


_ in which the writer impugned the claim of the deceased poet, Hood, 


to be the original author of the poem ‘ Morning Meditations,’ as pub- 
lished in the collection of that author's works. The writer affirmed 
that he was himself the author of some stanzas, entitled ‘Early to 
Rise, and that ‘Morning Meditations’ was a plagiarism by Hood 
from those stanzas. The Athenzxwm published the two poems side by 
side, and it was evident that one was little else than a copy of the 
other, with a change only of metre. The writer went on to explain 
that he had composed his stanzas in his youth; that he had put them 
aside until they were half forgotten; that some years afterwards he 
had accidentally come on them again in an old portfolio, and had copied 
them out fair and sent them to London to Punch, and that he could 
only account for Hood's possession of his MS. by that author being 
connected with Punch. This charge was replied to by Mr. T. Hood 
and by a friend, Mr. Lyall, in the Atheneum of the same month. 
The former denied its truth absolutely, and alluded to his “book of 
reference,” by which the public understood that Mr. T. Hood would 
search his papers, or his father’s papers, and would produce such as 
would support his denial. Mr. Lyall said that the charge could be 
easily disposed of, as the poem of Hood was published in the ‘ Ama- 
ranth’ in 1838, and Punch was not started till 1841. 

The writer of the letter rejoined by one, in which he gave details 
as to the time and place of the composition of his stanzas, viz, in a 
house near Chiswick, on the Thames, in the year 1829 or 1830, at 
the same time acknowledging that he was in error as to Punch. 

To this Mr. T. Hood made no further reply in the Atheneum, nor 
did he produce any memorandum from his “book of reference,” nor 
any paper from among the MSS. of the deceased poet, as was expected. 
The writer was subsequently informed that Mr. T. Hood had written 
a violent letter against him, in some other paper; but as the writer 
did not consider such a letter could be held as any argument satis- 
factory to the public in a purely literary question, he did not even 
make inquiry for it. Mr. Lyall in his further rejoinder charged the 
writer with want of veracity, with concocting a fresh story, with 
inventing new dates, and with writing nonsense. 

To this the writer replied by showing that Mr. Lyall was in error 


in all his assertions, and that in reality there was no discrepancy 
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whatever between the writer's Sgijeletter Wa his second in respect of 
the time of the composition of his stanzas; that his first letter men- 
tioned the time in a general way, “in his youth,” and his second 
stated it with more exactness and precision, and that thus there was 
no disagreement between them. The only error the writer had made 
was with reference to Punch. 

So the matter rested. The writer was quite aware that he had 
brought forward a very serious charge against a poet of acknowledged 
reputation, and one which was utterly unjustifiable except on the 
ground that it was made in entire confidence in its truth. He 
was also aware, when this controversy ceased, that although he was 
informed from various literary quarters that the literary world had 
arrived at the conclusion that his story was true, Mr. T. Hood and 
Mr. Lyall having failed to refute it by any substantial evidence of its 
incorrectness, yet that there was a want of completeness in the part 
of his story relating to Punch. He was aware that there was a dif- 
ficulty here as to dates which he could not solve. He had remembered 
clearly the fact of sending the fair copy to London, and even the 
house from which he had sent it, in Winchester, but he had forgotten 
the date of his sending it, and bad likewise mistaken the name of the 
paper to which he had forwarded it. Though often thinking over 
these facts he had, in the number of years past, lost the clue to a 
solution of the enigma. 

But a short time ago it struck him that there had occurred at the 
time a circumstance connected with that house at Winchester which 
might afford the clue if he could ascertain its date. The circum- 
stance was the purchase of a horse from a gentleman returning to 
India. He at once wrote to the gentleman in question, now again in 
England, and received for answer “It was in 1838.” This gave the 
desired clue. The writer on this instituted a fresh search through an 
old bureau in which were account books, memorandum books, and 
papers, of years long gone by, and this resulted in the finding of a 
book of the memoranda desired of 1838. There was the memorandum 
of the purchase by him of the horse, and there was the notice of the 
day of his arrival at the house from which he had sent the fair copy 
of his stanzas to London. He had arrived there on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1838, and remained until the 13th of March. With these 
data before him he made further inquiries among members of his 
family, and then diaries of that time came to light mentioning cir- 
cumstances connected with the occasion of the sending of the stanzas 
to London. 

The writer will now relate the story of the poem consecutively, as 
seen by these new lights and by other circumstances which have 
occurred to his recollection as connected with it since the late corre- 
spondence. At the same time he is compelled to acknowledge that he 
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is unable to give the name of the journal to which he sent the stanzas. 
On inquiry of the old established firm of booksellers at Winchester, 
) through whom part of the transaction must have passed—such as the 
3 order for that journal from London—the reply was, they had destroyed 
| all their books except those of the last ten years. No discovered 
memorandum mentions the journal. This link of the chain in the 











| story is lost. 
| In the years 1829 and 1830 it was the custom of a number of 
) young men “on the town” to meet after the opera in the early season 
) about Easter, and sup together. They met at the lodgings of one or 
; other of the party. They were all, or most of them, clerks in the 
l Government offices, and as they for the most part lodged in May Fair 
1 they called the district Clerkenwell. Among these young gentlemen 
g were Thomas Courtenay, Henry Forster, Francis Sheridan, Charles Cox, 
t Shelley (the Christian name is forgotten), William Chapman, 
4 Edmund Ricketts, the writer of this notice, and others. The most 
1 of those named above are gone, Eheu! to their long account ; but two 
Q certainly remain, Charles Cox and Edmund Ricketts, and should they 
n chance to see this notice they will remember “ the days when we were 
e young,” and those little convivialities. After supper any one who 
1 could sing amused the company with a song. Francis Sheridan 
a would occasionally exert his ready powers in an impromptu song, in 

the style of Sloman or Theodore Hook, but would sometimes pretend 
e to break down in the midst, on the plea that he could not pitch his 
h C satisfactorily, or on some other equally quaint pretext. The writer 
0- was in the habit in those days of composing small fugitive pieces in 
(o verse, also songs, and so he composed his own songs for these occa- 
n sions. ‘Early to Rise’ was one of these. The word “Song” was 
16 written at the top of the original rough MS. of the poem, as perhaps 
n the editor of the Atheneum, who had it in his possession for some 
id time in 1870, may remember. ‘These songs were written in a rhythm 
a suited to some old well-known air, and this one was adapted to that 
m popular air of a ballad common in those days, 
ne “Heigh for Bob and Joan,” &. 
d In those years the writer sometimes was residing with his family at 
ge the house near Chiswick and sometimes was in lodgings in Clerkenwell. 
ig The song, as has been said, was composed in 1829, or 1830, at Chiswick, 
ir and in 1832 that house was sold, and the family left it. In 1834 the 
as writer married a wife, and then he occupied himself in other matters, 

and the writing of songs and of fugitive pieces ceased for a time, 
as and his share in the festive suppers on opera nights in bachelorial 
ve Clerkenwell came to an end utterly. 
~ In the spring of 1838, as appears from the memoranda of the old 
he account book and other data alluded to in the former part of this 
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notice, the writer left Plymouth and arrived at Winchester to pay a 
visit to his family, who then resided there; the memoranda mark 
February 18th as the day of his arrival. It was here, in the family 
house, that the writer came again on his old portfolio, containing, 
among other papers, the rough MS. of his little poem, or song, of 
1830, of Clerkenwell days. Here he remained on a visit till the 13th of 
March, and between these dates of the 18th of February and the 13th 
of March he copied the poem out fairly, and sent it to London. As 
Mr. Lyall has shown Punch did not then exist, of course it was not 
sent to Punch. The writer is quite aware that in naming this paper 
his memory failed him and he made a mistake, but he certainly sent it 
to some London paper. He can well remember searching in the im- 
pression of that paper of the following week for his poem, and also the 
feeling of disappointment that it did not appear. No notice was taken 
of it; and he, estimating it but as a trifling production, devoured his 
disappointment easily, and dismissed the matter from his thoughts. 

Here, then, is a very curious position. Immediately after the 18th 
of February, 1838, the poem ‘Early to Rise’ is sent to a paper in 
London. It sinks out of sight, and is no more heard of; and in an 
annual, the Amaranth, published in the autumn of that year, appears 
the same poem, slightly disguised in the garb of ‘Morning Medita- 
tions,” with the name of Thomas Hood appended to it. These are the 
facts, and they wear a very singular appearance. The whole thing 
looks like a daring act. An anonymous MS. comes into the hands of 
Hood; it takes his fancy; he converts it easily into a poem with a 
new title and a different metre, and in a few months he publishes 
it in an annual, stanza by stanza, in the order of the original, and 
without the alteration of a single figure in it, save one; and without 
the change of a single conceit, except in a very curious mutilation. 

It is understood by the writer that Mr. T. Hood has, in some letter, 
charged him with desiring to raise a character for literary ability on 
an attack on the reputation of a talented writer no longer living to 
defend himself. This is a serious imputation. He would, however, 
bea man of very humble ambition indeed who should aim at a character 
for literary fame founded on so very slender a basis as a small fugitive 
piece of verse, such as the one in question. If such had really been 
the foolish aim and effort of the writer—let alone the meanness of the 
transaction—surely he would have flown at higher game, something 
higher among Hood’s brilliant compositions, and have tried his hand 
at something more worthy of his soaring aspirations than a poor little 
fanciful poem such as this. 

But let this pass. The position which Mr. T. Hood would appear, 
by the complaints he has made against the writer, to claim for the 
deceased poet, viz., immunity from criticism, cannot for a moment be 
conceded. Every public writer, whether in verse or prose, offers his 
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work to the public for honour or for dishonour, according to its 
intrinsic value. To concede the position—that no one must criticise 
the works of a deceased poet or prose writer because he is no longer 
alive to defend himself—would cripple all criticism. Every critical 
review would be starved. Scarcely a week passes without some severe 
remark on some writer now in his grave. How many critics have 
made onslaughts on Byron, on Shelley, on Moore, on Southey, on Scott, 
since their deaths? Mr. T. Hood must not expect that the deceased 
poet shall stand on a different line from that of those named; he has 
had all honour done to a great reputation. If he have done a literary 
wrong shall he not, as any other writer, suffer his censure and bear 
his reproach? It is the fear of such censure that maintains, in part, . 
the honesty of literature. 

The writer might here finish this notice, trusting that the public 
will hold him guiltless of having brought a serious charge against 
Hood on light grounds. But as the friends of the deceased poet may 
still object to all this story, the writer will add a few observations on 
the poem itself. He will attempt to show that the poem of Hood 
contains in itself evidence of what it is, a plagiarism. It would not be 
difficult for the writer to show, by comparison of the two versions, 
various mistakes in that of Hood; but the last stanza of ‘ Early to 
Rise’ and the equivalent of it, viz., the two last of ‘Morning Medita- 
tions, are sufficient for the purpose. It may here be remarked that 
the plan on which each stanza was formed was this: the conceit was 
first imagined and combined, and placed at the end of the proposed 
stanza, in the four last lines; then the first four were composed, as a 
preparation to them, to lead up to the conceit. The tail was formed 
first, and the head fitted to it. In each stanza, for the most part, 
there are but two figures, as “the night” and “ the lark,” “the lark” 
and “the trout,” and so on; but in the last there are four figures; 
there are, ‘the foxhunter,” “ the sweep,” the author’s “morning calls,” 
and ‘the spoon.” Hood was able to manage the two figures of each 
stanza very well in his own one of three elegiac lines and a short 
measure ; but when he came to the last, he could not compress the 
four figures easily into a single stanza, so he cut it into two. But in 
doing this he overlooked the fact that the last half of the stanza 
belonged to the first half, and that he thus destroyed the preparation 
to the conceit. In this case he destroyed the conceit itself altogether. 
Thus the call or “ halloo” of the foxhunter, the call or “ halloo” of the 
sweep—let alone the “calling,” or business, of the latter—in the first 
half, were but leaders up to the “ morning calls” of the author in the 
latter half. Thus it happens that Hood’s penultimate stanza has no 
conceit in it, as any critic may see. ‘lhere is no combination, and no 
surprise, in the figures of “the charwoman” and “the sweep,” for 
they are simply “all up.” And thus the conceit of the “calls” is 
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lost, and the “ morning calls” of the latter half of the conceit stand 
alone, left out in the cold. Robbed of the first half of the original 
stanza, it is without its point. In the original poem each stanza 
contains within itself its own conceit, but in Hood’s version his two 
last are both incomplete. The writer appeals confidently to any 
impartial critic on this evident mutilation, exposing, as it does, a plain 
departure from the distinct plan of every stanza of the original. 

In order to enable any reader curious in this small “curiosity of 
literature” to follow without trouble the above criticism, the writer 
appends to this notice the last stanza of the original and the equivalent 
in the plagiarism. By these he will be able to judge of the correctness 

. of the above remarks. 


EARLY TO RISE. 


“Let foxhunters get up, 

And sweeps their calling follow; 
I’m not a climbing boy— 

I don’t get up to halloo. 
So [ll lie here till noon, 

My morning calls deferring; 
That man must be a spoon 

Who is so fond of stirring.” 


MORNING MEDITATIONS. 


*“ With charwomen such early hours agree, 
And sweeps, that earn betimes their bit and sup; 
But I’m no climbing boy, and need not be 
All up! all up! 


“So here I'll lie, my morning calls deferring, 
Till something nearer to the stroke of noon; 

A man that’s fond precociously of stirring 

Must be a spoon.” 


G. T. Lowra. 





How to Dehave in Delicate Circumstances. 


Amone the many books which have come from the pens of French 
writers, composed for the guidance of persons who acknowledge 
obedience to social laws, the most perfect, probably, is the ‘Code 
complet du Cérémonial, by the Comtesse de Bassanville. For those 
who require guidance only under certain circumstances a singular use 
has been made of this pleasant little book. 

There is a well-known magasin de nouveautés in Paris, where 
everything is sold in the way of apparel and ornament suitable to the 
three great incidents of this mortal career—namely, births, marriages, 
and deaths. All that is suitable for mother and child; all that a bride 
can possibly require for bridal adornment, from the neatest little pin 
to clouds of lace, each cloud absorbing hundreds of pounds; all that 
heirs need wear to signify a sorrow, real or affected ; and all the signs 
of half sorrow—the last to be found in the mitigated affliction depart- 
ment ;—all the various articles here denoted may be purchased at the 
great Vanity Fair in the French metropolis. 

We suppose that the most important event in life is marriage. 
Everybody is born, and everybody must die, but it is not univerzal 
that everybody must marry. It has therefore occurred to the 
managers of the Vanity Fair in question, that the world may require 
more instruction in the matter of how it may be married than in how 
it must be born and in what show of respectability it may ultimately 
be buried. Accordingly, some young gentleman on the establishment, 
with literary proclivities, has taken the matter in hand, and, besides 
laying down a few laws involving outlay of money at the magasin, 
he has constructed a regular code of proceedings which should be duly 
observed by persons about to marry. The code is condensed from the 
larger one by the Countess. It is modestly called the ‘ Petit Code,’ 
and we propose to show of what stuff it is made in that portion of it 
which refers to that very delicate and complicated affair in France— 
getting married. 

The code opens with a long paragraph especially addressed to the 
young man. ‘The sum of it is that /e jeune homme should take great 
care what he is about. In the first place, there is no love-making! 
Sweet affinities, sweet sympathies, language of the eyes, a mutual 
understanding of young lovers, a satisfying of their hearts and judg- 
ments—these are things not to be thought of. “If you have met in 
the world,” says the ‘ Little Code’ to the bachelor about to chapge his 
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way of life, “a young person who pleases you and whom .you may 
desire to marry, you should charge some friends known to both parties 
to ascertain from the young person’s family if your demand is likely 
to be favourably received.” 

Observe, the French bachelor demands. Our old word to denote 
lover was ‘servant.’ He had a suit, a prayer, an offer; but French 
bachelors, who are at the head of civilisation, naturally demand. 
This he must not do himself. He sends his envoys. If the ambas- 
sadors come back with an unfavourable reply, the aforesaid bachelor 
is bound to keep quiet, at all events fora time. After that, if he be 
disposed, he may send his legates again, with a demand, as before. 
But ¢his demand must be made as if he had never before thought of 
such a thing. To allude to the refusal would show him to be a 
bachelor of very bad taste indeed. 

By the way, if the bachelor cannot put his finger on a friend of his 
own who is also a friend of the young person’s family, he need not 
despair. He may ask the ecuré of his parish to be love’s messenger. 
Tf the bachelor be a Protestant, his pastewr may appear in the same 
character; or if he be a gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion, his 
rabbi, if he be kindly-hearted, will sally forth and go through the 
ceremony of demanding Jessica. Of course, curé, pasteur, or rabbi 
must know something about their client; but if the latter is nota 
man who has much acquaintance with his clergy—one, perhaps, who 
goes as little to mass, church, or synagogue as the good people in 
Darmstadt—why, then he may employ his lawyer, whose fee is pro- 
bably in proportion to the success of his mission. If Hymen’s envoy 
—for Cupid is out of the question altogether—return with a laughing 
visage, the young man’s next step is a request to be introduced to the 
family. 

On the occasion of the introduction, the young lady is generally 
not present. She is not, like the young English girl in Mr. Frith’s 
picture, resting an anxious brow on her mother’s anxious bosom, while 
the lover, in another room, is telling the sire how two young people 
having fallen in love, hope that no obstacle will be raised against the 
desirable consequences. In France, at the first interview of the 
bachelor with the young lady’s family, they “put him through his 
paces ;” they question him in the catechism of material interests, to 
discover if his replies corroborate what the mutual friend—the curé, 
the pasteur, the rabbi, or the notary—may have already communicated 
thereupon. If his answers be satisfactory, the family inform him of 
the young person’s status and prospects, and finally ask him to call 
again. If he does not go through his catechism in a way to excite the 
family’s approval they are silent as to the position of the jewne personne, 
and gravely ask time to reflect, which is probably a dismissal. 


But Call again,” on a fixed day and hour—that means progress. 
_ 
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~ Be sure-to be punctual, says the ‘Little Code’; neat but not gaudy. 

“A too ceremonious toilette is in bad taste, one too negligent in its 
details would show an absolute ignorance of the duties of life.” The 
French phrase is savoir-vivre ; but that implies much more than the 
duties of life. Here, however, there is question only of the dutiful. 
Of course, no other visitor is admitted on this occasion. If, on cross- 
ing the threshold of the salon, the bachelor has a real young lover’s 
eyes in his head, he will put on a look of ecstasy, for in the midst of 
her family, metaphorically leaning on the whole family bosom, stands 
‘the young person.’ Her toilette is simple, but trés-soignée. Now, 
that tres-soignée is far more significant than it seems; it implies a 
dress so perfect in taste and grace as of itself to be a net for any 
amount of bachelors’ hearts. A fellow might fall in love with it as 
the outward and visible sign of the form and the heart within it. 
Fancy it white muslin, and think of any other sort of white bait as an 
eatable thing, after that! 

Up to this point the young lady only knows of the demand ; neither 
she, nor the gentleman, nor the family makes any allusion to it. If 
the interview is one quite satisfactory—to the young person? No! 
but to the young fellow—then he speaks to her? They are left alone, 
together, for a moment? Oh! sancta simplicitas! Nothing of the 
sort! The youth goes home, whence his papa and mamma send another 
demand that he may be admitted as a prétendu. A French preténdw 
is, in England, a recognised lover. But, oh ye lively young English 
lads, with hearts beneath your waistcoats, honesty in your souls, and 
words that burn upon your lips, fancy the natural occupation of hearts 
and souls and lips being thus cut away from young people, and the 
whole business being stupidly and vicariously done by your respective 
papas and mamas! 

By whatsoever representative of the bachelor the second demand is 
made, if it be answered in the affirmative, the prétendu writes a note 
of thanks, and, in accordance with his request, the time is fixed for 
the next cumbersome step up the French ladder of marriage. And 
then, oh ye gods, then— The jeune fille is not present with her 
family when the jewne homme arrives. She is sent for after the 
exchange of phrases of thanks on one side and of acceptation on the 
other. She is then presented to the young man as her future hus- 
band.” Poor creature! but her susceptibilities are respected. Listen! 
“This presentation, however, is only a formality. For the young 
person should have been previously informed of the circumstance, in 
order to a\oid any expression of astonishment, dissatisfaction, or grief!” 

Think of this, oh ye phantoms of delight in English homes! ye 
Amelias and sweet Rosas, ye Belindas and captivating Marys, ye 
gentle Blanches, ye tender Carolines !—only think of this and also of 
the worse after this. “From this moment,” says the ‘ Little,;Code,” 
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“the young man is received intimately but not "familiarly in the 
house. The distinction is delicate. We will explain it. It would be 
absolutely contrary to all propriety for the gentleman not to present 
himself in the most careful toilette. The young lady, on her side, 
must not receive the young gentleman en négligé. They must not call 
each other by their Christian names simply; they must always prefix 
Monsieur or Mademoiselle, whether in addressing or referring to the 
person.” Can our English Dorothea realise Harry calling her Miss 
Dorothea? We are sure Walter will never “Miss” the gracious 
nymph who may move his heart-pulses. We would undertake to 
savagely punch the head of any lover who should so far forget himself 
(which he would not) as to say dear Miss Blanche! Romeo was never 
such an ass as to Madamigella his Giulietta! 

As soon as the marriage is officially announced the young lady’s 
family close the house; that is to say, they receive no visitors but the 
members of the two families and their very oldest friends. Let us 
just add here, that among many obstacles to marriage, under various 
circumstances, there is a singular one with respect to military officers. 
An officer cannot marry at all without the permission of the Minister 
of War; and that unsympathising and matter-of-fact creature never 
gives his consent unless full and satisfactory proof is laid before him 
that the proposed bride has a dowry of thirty thousand francs, down 
‘on the counter,” as Mr. Brulgraddery has it, or at least an annuity 
of twelve hundred francs. It is only ladies with a dot of £1200 or a 
yearly unalienable income of £48 sterling that are eligible to wed 
with a French Mars, and become, in time, widows of the Grande 
Armée. 

But to return to our civil lovers. The day the contract is signed 
is a great and solemn day; there is dining and much ceremony. At 
the signing, “ After the notary has read the contract aloud, the futur 
rises, salutes his betrothed as if asking her approval, signs the deed, 
and offers her the pen, with which she writes her signature, after 
which the pen is passed on to others, who sign according to rigid 
precedence ” invariably observed on these lively occasions. 

** Salutes his betrothed !” Be good enough to remember the agree- 
able phrase. On a certain day the indispensable civil marriage takes 
place. My exquisite Eliza, my amiable Rosa, if you marry in 
France you must be married before the mazre or his clerks. You 
may afterwards be married at church if you like. In England you 
have the liberty of going to church only, or to the registrar’s office 
only, and we still hold by the conviction that the more sacred the 
roof the greater the blessing. However, when the French couple 
have been united civilement, the young wife first signs the register 


and then passes the pen to the husband, who salutes her, and says 
“Thane. you, madam !” 
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“Salutes her.™ Well, the term ought not to puzzle us, but it does. 
In former times we are told that the notary, as soon as the contract 
was duly signed, had the right to embrasser the bride. The wretch! 
he could kiss the brow or the cheek of the bride, while the bridegroom 
dared only salute her; that is, respectfully bow to her. As far as we 
can understand the ‘ Little Code,’ a French lover (if you can call him a 
lover) up to this time, that is to say, up to the celebration of the mar- 
riage, does not presume to lay a kiss upon the cheek of nonsense ! 
let us honestly out with it, and say, does not kiss the lips of the 
young girl who is to be his wife till death do part them. See what 
dreadful results ensue from letting your papa and mama make love 
for you. 

Why, good gracious !—and we are disposed to say something very 
much stronger, but refrain for divers reasons—good gracious, then, we 
put it to any and all men living—to you young fellows whose manly 
hearts are in the divine keeping of bright and pure-minded girls, 
your guardian angels in your walk through life; we put it also to 
you older fellows with whom the heart never grows aged, and who 
have sacred memories that seem to keep youth in your bosoms, though 
the snow is on your brows ;—is it not true that there is one particular 
walk and one particular talk in your life, beginning with a whisper 
and ending with that never-to-be-forgotten first kiss, sealing a com- 
pact which parents approve and leaving an impression absolutely 
defying oblivion? The fellow who has no such incident treasured in 
his memory isn’t half a man; he is no better than a prétendu. 

The Code informs its readers that, at the civil marriage, the bride 
should not be attired in white unless the religious marriage is im- 
mediately to follow. There is no rule regulating dress at the former 
ceremony; the young lady’s taste is the sole arbiter. But though 
the civil marriage is the legal union, it is at the ceremonial wedding 
at church that there is fixed state which may not be departed from. 
There is a processional solemnity, and a giving of bouquets, and a 
going to and fro quite perplexing to the uninitiated. The bridegroom 
and his family call for the bride and her kinsfolk, and a line of car- 
riages, if things be in a concatenation accordingly, dazzle the eyes of 
beholders. The bride occupies the right corner, with her mother at 
her side, her paternal father before her ; so, the groom in his carriage 
has his mamma at his side and his “ governor” opposite. The happy 
individual not only carries the ring, but the marriage piece—a gold or 
silver coin contained in a little case, like a medal. This represents 
the gentleman’s worldly goods, and it is blessed during the ceremony 
before it is made over to the bride. When Gros-Jean marries he is 
content to offer a copper for benediction, and it sometimes constitutes 
an appreciable portion of his pecuniary possessions. After a world of 
“fuss” the important question comes at last: “Do you consent to 
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take for husband,” &c.? Before replying, bride and groom turn to 
their respective papas and mammas and salute them respectfully, as if 
asking their sanction ; which done, they turn to the priest, bow also 
to him, and make, in a low voice, the usual affirmative reply. It is to 
be noted that the bride alone wears white gloves. It is no longer the 
fashion for the bridegroom to do so; the proper thing for that inter- 
esting person is to wear “ gants beurre frais trés-clairs”” — light 
fresh-butter-coloured gloves. 

No doubt it sometimes occurs that the course of French love does 
not glide on uninterruptedly in the proper groove. The gentleman 
occasionally jibs, and is conscious of a desire to get out of the business 
altogether. For this condition there is a remedy in the Code: “ If, 
on the first visit that the young man makes to the family of the 
young person, he finds reason to be dissatisfied with the amount of 
dowry and the expectations of the lady, he should, on the following 
day, write, not a letter of refusal, but one in which he announces that, 
having to undertake a little journey, he is deprived of the pleasure 
of paying the visit which he had been authorized to pay.” If the 
withdrawal is on the side of the lady’s family, the gentleman does not 
cease altogether to visit, but he makes wider and wider intervals be- 
tween his calls, and takes care never to present himself except when 
other visitors are in the salon. The business, in short, is done by 
degrees, as if heart-breaking were imminent if the snap should come 
all of a sudden. It is in the very worst taste to speak to a lady of 
her refusal, or even to allude to it indirectly. But when things go 
smoothly, the gentleman who is recognized as prétendu pays con- 
stant visits, but always ceremoniously, and never without sending 
before him a bouquet, as the herald of his sweet thoughts, for the 
bride. 

Before we pass to an opposite subject, we will put on record a neat 
remark once made by a French bride at the reading of her marriage 
contract. The notary had recited the various things to which she 
was to agree, ending with e¢ catera. “Indeed!” said the blushing 
young creature, “I will not agree to the last article, ‘et se taira.’— 
Non, je ne veux pas me taire.” 

With a “ Bless you, my children,” we leave these married couples to 
their bliss. Would it could last for ever! But life is uncertain, and 
married happiness, like everything else, may come to a sudden end. 
The Code kindly intimates what is to be done under such a circum- 
stance. It indicates that, whatever there may be within that passeth 
show, the worst taste in the world would be manifested if the inner 
feeling were not illustrated by the outward dress, according to the 
fashion of the day. This is done under the head of “ Mourning.” 

The severest mourning that can be worn is that which a woman 
wears for her husband. A widow’s mourning lasts two years; a 
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widower’s, for his@feparted wife, six months; at the very utmost, a 
year. This seems uncomplimentary to the last degree. It more than 
implies, in the six months’ grief compared with the two years’ sorrow, 
that a husband, in value, is worth four wives! We protest against 
this altogether. But law is as hard-hearted as custom, as we will 
presently show. Meanwhile, let us see how fashion tricks out the 
lady. During a whole year a widow mourns in black woollen stuff, 
with collar and cuffs of crape. The next six months her mitigated 
affliction puts itself into black silk, and adorns itself with black lace. 
It is only during the last six months that a widow may venture to 
wear grey, white, or violet. 

Very good! But there is no law against her falling in love before 
the first quarter of her conjugal grief has come to an end. We showed 
recently in “ The Twenty-Thousand-Pound Widow ”—our authorities 
for which little romance we quoted, namely, Mr. Bruce and the Dering 
Letters—we showed, in that little story, how soon a widow might be 
loved herself and slyly in love on her own account. French law cannot 
prevent her falling into the same sweet snare; but it sternly prohibits 
a widow re-marrying till ten clear months have expired since her hus- 
band’s death. Cruel law! absurd custom! Even then, observe how 
nicely fashion joins the other two, and directs the attiring of the widow 
who pays such a compliment to marriage as to desire to be a wife again, 
before her two years of inconsolability have found solace, sympathy, and 
consolation. 

Such a widow, re-marrying before the season of widowhood has come 
to its limits, may leave off her mourning on the day of her re-mar- 
riage, but she must go into sackcloth and ashes again the day after. 
This looks as if she were still sorry that her first husband, by unad- 
visedly dying, had rendered possible the advent of the second. That 
is absurd enough; or rather, it is not; for according to custom and 
fashion, the second husband is bound to wear mourning, also; as if he 
would impress upon the widow he had espoused, that no one regretted 
the demise of the first possessor of her heart more than he did. 

What is good for Jack is also good for Gill. According to the 
Code, if a widower re-marries during the period of mourning—and that 
may be the week after his wife’s funeral if he will—he also appears in 
gala dress on the day of espousals, but plunges into afiliction’s out- 
ward guise again the day after. And as long as his brief term of 
anguish lasts his new wife is bound to confine her sympathies within 
four colours. She may wear white, black, grey, or violet. This is a 
pretty liberal allowance to a French lady, and we have no doubt that 
the best uses are made of it to induce the married widower to forget 
the causes of a grief of which he wears the outward semblance, and 
may dance in it, if he be so disposed, and has the opportunity. 

It has been reasonably enough said that the death of a man who 
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leaves you a very handsome inheritance is by nigemeans warrant for 
such grief as the decease of one who bequeaths you nothing at all. If 
there is any ground at all for fretting or mourning for an individual 
who is courteously or charitably supposed to have gone to a better 
place, it is in the case of the thoughtless person who has gone there 
without leaving you anything by which toremember him. Be this as 
it may, in France when a well-disposed person bequeaths you his pro- 
perty, you are bound to appear sorry. Fashion and custom prescribe 
that you shall put on mourning for him or her as for a grandfather or 
grandmother. This grief requires six months’ symbolising. An heir 
goes into black cloth and a hatband. An heiress wears black woollen 
stuff and crape, for three months; and then, nice and delicate distinc- 
tion, wears a black silk grief for six weeks, and going through the last 
six weeks in white, grey, or violet, may come out gay as a butterfly, 
and be glad the testator is dead by the amount in land and the 
balance he has left at his banker's. 

We will leave aside the real mourning for the truly near and dear, 
old or young. There are some things too sacred to be dealt with 
here, though the code deals with them in a very business-like style. 
If we look into the frippery of the thing, we cannot but smile, now 
and then. Even half-broken hearts must patch up according to 
fashionable exigencies. In very full mourning, kid gloves, though 
black, are unsympathising. There would be a want of feeling, in 
similar circumstances, if a lady wore, en tres-grand deuil, the least 
show of ornament, even though it were in Berlin iron. It is new to us 
to hear, with regard to gentlemen, that the coats of gentlemen in very 
full mourning ought to be without buttons, like those of Quakers !— 
“Les habits de trés-grand deuil pour les hommes doivent étre sans 
boutons, comme ceux des Quakers.” We were not aware that Quakers 
went buttonless in this rather tightly-buttoned nation. One other 
thing, among the many of which we were hitherto ignorant, requires 
chronicling. In cases where a married couple are judicially separated, 
when the death of one occurs, the other is rigorously bound by custom 
to put on the same mourning and observe the same formalities as if 
they had been living together when the Inevitable Angel summoned 
away one of them. When George the Fourth heard of the demise of 
his wife Caroline of Brunswick, he may not have got a little drunker 
than usual, but he certainly manifested a little extra jollity. More- 
over, it seems that people must not be in too great a hurry to appear 
ineonsolable. “ Do not think of putting on mourning as soon as death 
occurs ; people will say you had got it ready beforehand.” You must 
let a week elapse between the decease and the day on which you 
arsume mourning regularly. While you are in full mourning you 
must refrain from attending the funeral service or the burial of any 
individual.” These are rules from the ‘ Little Code,’ which concludes 
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the melancholy section of its enactments by that observing young 
children are never put in mourning. Simple white, without any 
colour about it, is the utmost that custom demands. There is a hint 
added about servants’ mourning, which has its amusing side. “It is 
more than ridiculous,” says the codifier, “to furnish servants with 
mourning which they are only permitted to wear when visitors are 
expected.” 

Under the head of “ Visiting” there are some French regulations 
worthy of being remembered. For example: after dining at a house, 
you should pay to the mistress, within a fortnight, what is known as 
“the visit of digestion.” But should the repast have given you an in- 
digestion, you may get off by pleading indisposition in a letter of excuse 
for not calling. Again, you can never call on a lady who has a fixed 
day for receiving visitors on any other day but the one named, with- 
out exposing yourself to being considered as a very uncivil person in- 
deed! Intimate friends are, of course, exempt from observance of 
this law. Much discretion is necessary in another sort of visiting 
homage. Suppose you have a friend in France who is lucky enough 
to obtain a capital appointment, write to him immediately, says the 
Code, to congratulate him on his great good fortune ; but do not call 
on him for a good while, lest you should seem as one expecting to get 
something by it! 

To conclude, we must say that when we read some of these regula- 
tions we think of the two widows in Steele’s ‘ Funeral,’ one of whom, 
Lady Brampton, remarks to the other, “I protest, I wonder how two 
of us thus clad can meet with a grave face!” And the rules, and the 
laws, and the customs, and the fashions remind us of the serio-comic 
formalities, and particularly in that scene in the same comedy where 
Sable, the undertaker, finds fault with a mute who cannot tone his 
cheerful face to a professional sadness. “ You ungrateful scoundrel!” 
cries Sable ; “didn’t I pity you, take you out of a great man’s ser- 
vice and show you the pleasure of receiving wages? Didn't I give 
you ten, then fifteen, then twenty shillings a week to be sorrowful? 
And the more I give you the gladder you are.” 











Hiloise. 


Tue hill still reddens where we stand, 

The far sea still gleams blue and clear, 
In happy light still lies the land, 

As in the days of yesteryear ; 
But love is made an empty name, 

Those days were not so strange as these, 
Things are the same yet not the same, 

Between us, Héloise. 


And still the heather’s red and gold 
Shall whisper rippling at thy feet, 
. Shall mind thee of the days of old, 
The days when we were wont to meet; 
But we shall never meet again, 
By field, or woodland ways, or seas, 
For times are altered, love is slain, 
Between us, Héloise. 


Farewell, a long farewell to thee, 

Where we have loved will others love, 
And view the same sweet land and sea, 

And move where once we loved to move; 
And some will love, and some forget, 

And part in such fair scenes as these, 
Without one tear or one regret, 

As we do, Héloise. 


Frep. E. WEATHERLY. 








